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>oth  his  own  and  the  bully’s  weapon  to  the  miner,  saying.  “Plug  the  first  fellow  who 
nterferes  with  us.”  “I  will,  pard.”  Fred  then  seized  the  bully  by  the  collar 

of  his  coat,  and  lifted  him  to  his  feet. 
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By  HAL  STAN DISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  JOLLY  WEEK  IN  FREDONIA. 


Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcolt  spent  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  in  Fredonia,  where  they  joined  an  equestrian  club,  and 
took  part  in  a  ten-mile  lace  on  horseback,  the  winner  of  which 
was  to  be  the  president  of  the  club  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months. 

Evelyn  rode  with  Fred  as  his  mascot.  He  could  easily  have 
won  the  presidency,  but  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
post  lie  held  his  horse  pack  and  Evelyn  shot  past  him  without 
noticing  it,  and  thus  won  the  prize. 

She  was  the  most  astonished  member  of  the  club  when  she 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  had  won. 

She  didn’t  want  the  position;  never  dreamed  of  even  con¬ 
testing  for  it;  but  she  was  forced  to  hold  it,  the  members 
actually  refusing  to  accept  her  resignation. 

“Fred,”  she  laughed,  “that  was  a  mean  trick  you  played 
me.” 

“There  was  no  trick  about  it,”  he  laughed.  “You  might  as 
well  claim  that  Sadie  played  you  a  mean  trick  when  you  twice 
beat  her.”  , 

“Well,  we  wTere  not  running  for  anything  then  except  repu¬ 


tation.” 


“That's  all  right;  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  permanent  president  of  the  club.  Really,  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  called  the  ‘queen’  of  the  club.” 

“The  othe"  girls  wouldn’t  stand  that.” 

“I  doa't  see  why  they  shouldn’t.  If  one  of  the  gentlemen 
should  be  elected  he  could  be  called  the  ‘king’  of  the  club." 

“I  guess  it  wouldn't  work,  Fred,”  put  in  Terry. 

“Of ’  course  it  wouldn’t,”  said  Jim  Berry;  “better  let  the 

name  stand  as  it  is.” 

“ We’ll  have  to,”  said  Evelyn,  “as  it  couldn’t  be  changed 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  members.” 

“Well,  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it,  anyway.  I  don’t  think 
I  ever  enjoyed  a  race  moie  heartily. 

The  race  was  run  on  Christmas  Day,  and  was  the  event  of 
the  "week.  There  were  social  gatherings  every  evening  in  dif- 
fo~W.  part3  of  the  town,  whore  there  were  music  and  dancing 


until  a  late  hour. 

An  accident  had  happened  to  Sadie  Copeland  on  the  day  be- 
fOT(.  rhristmas,  when  she  challenged  Evelyn  to  a  race,  think- 
Inz  she  would  beat  her  because  she  was  riding  Walker’s  race- 
k/L;  ‘  j5hC.  would  have  won  easily  had  she  not  used  her  riding 
•«  hin  too  freely  on  the  racer.  That  caused  the  steed  to  become 
unmanageable,  and  he  tossed  her  completely  out  of  the  saddle, 
fhrnwinz  her  across  the  neck  of  Fearnot’s  horse.  It  was  lucky 
,‘f  r  ker  be  was  close  by  her  side  at  the  time,  else  she 

would  in  all  probability,  have  been  killed. 

Of  course  sh"  didn’t  appear  in  the  race  on  Christmas  Day, 
the  shor  k  had  been  too  much  for  her. 

The  day  after  Christmas  Fred  met  Copeland  and  inquired 


h0*Shea?H  In  a  very  nervous  state,”  he  replied, 
b.'oken  up,  mentally  w d  physically.” 


“She  is  quite 


“Oh,  the  deuce!  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  her  mind  is  af¬ 
fected.” 

“No,”  he  laughed,  “but  her  temper  is.  I  think  she’s  mad 
with  the  whole  club.  She  had  calculated  confidently  on  beat¬ 
ing  Evelyn;  hence,  her  disappointment  is  very  great.” 

“Well,  she  would  have  beaten  her,  Tom,  had  she  left  that 
riding  whip  of  hers  at  home.  The  difference  between  her' and 
Evelyn  is,  the  latter  can  always  keep  cool,  whilst  she  can't.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  told  her,  but  she  told  me  to  shut  up,  and 
you  can  bet  I  did.” 

Fred  laughed,  and  asked  if  she  was  able  to  see  visitors. 

“Yes,  she  is;  but  I  don’t  know  whether  she  wants  to  or  not.” 

“Well,  tell  her  I  am  coming  around  to  the  house  to-morrow 
evening  for  a  little  while.” 

“All  right;  the  rest  of  us  will  entertain  you  if  you  don’t  see 
her.” 

The  next  evening  Fred  called  rather  early,  as  he  had  to  at¬ 
tend  a  social  gathering  at  the  Phillips  residence.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise,  Sadie  was  dressed  to  receive  him,  and  he  thought  she 
never  locked  so  beautiful  as  on  that  particular  evening. 

“Say,  Sadie,”  he  laughed  as  he  shook  hands  with  her,  "I 
believe  you  have  more  lives  than  a  cat,  and  tradition,  you 
know,  gives  a  cat  nine  lives.  You  are  certainly  the  hardest 
girl  to  kill  I  ever  saw.” 

“Well,  T  don’t  want  to  be  killed,”  she  laughed.  “I  suppose 
I  was  foolish  to  ride  that  horse.” 

“Very  foolish,  indeed,”  he  returned,  “but  there’s  no  one  who 
can  oppose  the  wishes  of  a  pretty  girl  when  she  makes  up  her 
mind  about  a  thing.  Where’s  that  baby?” 

“Upstairs,  asleep.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  intend  to  leave  the  house  until  I  see  it.  I 
want  to  see  if  it  is  like  its  mother.” 

“She’s  just  like  her,"  put  in  Copeland;  “the  prettiest  thing 
you  ever  laid  your  eyes  on.” 

“Oh,  you’d  say  that  if  it  was  as  ugly  as  a  baboon.” 

“You  shall  judge  for  yourself,”  said  Sadie,  leaving  the  room 
and  going  after  her  infant. 

She  soon  returned  with  it,  a  jolly  little  year-old  girl,  a 
beautiful  little  picture. 

“You’re  right,  Tom,”  said  Fred,  as  he  took  it  in  his  arms, 
admiring  and  kissing  it.  “It’s  a  beauty,  just  like  its  mother; 
but  I  wonder  if  it  will  ever  learn  to  dress  and  coo  and  wink 
just  a  thousandth  part  as  much  as  its  mother  does.” 

“Fred,  you  ought  to  be  murdered,”  laughed  Sadie.  “You’ve 
always  accused  me  of  things  I  was  never  guilty  of.” 

“Look  here  now;  hasn’t  every  young  man  in  the  town  ac¬ 
cused  you  of  the  same  thing?  You  cut  a  wide  swath  through 
the  masculine  hearts  of  Fredonia,  and  really  I  think  the  young 
men  of  the  town  ought  to  build  a  monument  to  Tom  while 
he  is  yet  alive,  for  having  taken  you  out  of  the  matrimonial 
market.  I  can’t  recall  but  one  to  whom  you  didn’t  give  a 
wrench.” 

“Why,  who  was  that,  Fred?”  she  laughed. 

“Terry  Olcott;  and  if  you  are  ever  a  widow  before  he  mar¬ 
ries,  you  will  go  for  him  just  because  you  overlooked  him  be¬ 
fore.” 

“Indeed,  I  wouldn't!  He  never  was  a  favorite  of  mine.’’ 


FRED  FEARNOT’S  STRONG  ARM. 


In  that  expression  she  exposed  her  jealousy  of  Evelyn. 

“That’s  strange.  He  is  a  favorite  of  pretty  nearly  all  the 
girls.  ” 

“That  may  be,  but  he  never  was  a  pet  of  mine.” 

“Tom,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Copeland,  “your 
fight  down  in  the  dock  in  New  York  shows  that  you  are  a 
pretty  tough  chap,  and  I  hope  that  the  longer  you  live  the 
tougher  you  will  get,  because  we  don’t  want  Sadie  a  widow 
in  this  town  until  her  tace  is  a  mass  of  wrinkles  and  those 
beautiful  tresses  white  as  the  driven  snow.” 

“Oh,  my,  Tom;  can’t  you  throw  him  out  of  the  house?” 
Sadie  laughed.  i 

“No,  he  can’t,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  is  not  quite  tough  enough 
to  do  that.  I  can  talk  plainly  to  you  now,  which  I  couldn’t  do 
before  you  were  married.” 

“Really,  I  do  believe  you  have  a  grudge  against  me,  Fred.” 

“Haven’t  I?  Don’t  I  know  my  danger?  Didn’t  you  jump 
off  your  horse  right  into  my  arms  the  other  day,  even  when 
'your  husband  was  looking  at  you?” 

“That  was  an  accident;  the  norse  threw  me.” 

“Tom,  old  man,  don’t  you  believe  that.  That’s  the  excuse 
she  makes  because  I  didn’t  run  away  with  her.  She’s  like 
Helen  of  Troy;  she’ll  skip  out  yet  with  some  other  fellow,  and 
involve  the  country  in  a  war.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Tom,  “if  she  wants  to  skip  out 
and  go  with  some  other  fellow  I  wouldn’t  chase  her  a  block. 
I  wouldn’t  keep  a  wife  who  didn’t  want  to  stay  with  me;  but 
taking  the  baby  with  her  is  another  thing.  When  it  came  to 
that  you’d  have  a  big  fight.” 

The  two  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  teasing  Sadie,  and  during 
all  the  time  he  was  there  Fred  held  the  baby  in  his  arms. 

After  staying  about  an  hour,  Fred  left  the  house  to  go  to 
the  Phillips  residence,  where  a  crowd  of  young  people  had 
gathered  for  the  evening. 

“Oh,  but  she  doesn’t  love  Evelyn  a  little  bit!”  he  remarked 
to  himself.  “She  never  mentioned  her  name  during  the  time 
I  was  there.  She  was  always  jealous  of  her,  and  I’ll  wager 
a  hat  that  she  never  attends  the  club  as  long  as  Evelyn  is  the 
president  of  it,  nor  will  she  let  Tom  attend,  either.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  two  girls!  One  sensible,  unselfish  and 
always  happy;  the  other  selfish,  vain  and  unhappy  half  the 
time.” 

At  the  Phillips  residence  Fred  found  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Terry 
awaiting  him. 

“Well,  I  saw  the  Copeland  baby,”  he  remarked  to  Evelyn, 
“and  I  must  say  it  is  a  sweet  little  beauty.” 

“Oh,  it  is  a  dear  little  thing.  But  has  Sadie  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  her  accident?” 

“Yes,  I  think  so;  but  I  doubt  if  she  will  be  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  club  as  long  as 
you  are  president  of  it.” 

“What  a  foolish  girl  she  is,  Fred!” 

“Yes,  indeed!  But  she  is  hardly  responsible  for  it.  She  was 
born  so,  but  her  parents  made  the  mistake  of  rearing  her  with 
the  impression  that  she  could  do  no  wrong.” 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  party  at  the  Phillips  residence  that 
evening,  where  nothing  whatever  occurred  to  mar  any  one’s 
enjoyment. 


On  the  way  back  home  Terry  made  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
the  programme  was  for  the  next  day. 

“Why,  we  have  a  club  meeting  in  the  afternoon,”  said  Mary 
Hamilton,  “and  Evelyn  will  be  installed  as  president.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “I  wish  I  was  out  of  that.” 

“I  don’t,"  laughed  Fred.  “If  Amalie  can  be  commodore  of 
a  fleet,  why  can’t  you  be  at  the  head  of  an  equestrian  club?” 

“Because  I  don’t  like  to  bo  conspicuous  in  anything.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  will  be  the  most  popular 
president  the  club  will  ever  have.  You  can  rest  assured  that 
every  gentleman  in  it  will  promptly  obey  every  order  you  give, 
or  carry  out  any  suggestions.  But  look  here,”  he  continued, 
“what’s  the  matter  with  our  taking  an  early  train  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  run  down  to  New  York  and  give  Dick  and  Margie  a  sur¬ 
prise?” 


“Let’s  do  it,”  said  Terry. 

“Why,  we  haven’t  been  invited  down  there.”  put  in  Mary. 

“Ye3,  you  have;  both  of  you  invited  Margie  up  here,  and  she 
in  turn  begged  you  two  to  come  down  there.  Why  the  deuce 
do  you  girls  stand  so  much  on  ceremony?" 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know,"  said  Terry.  “It  seems  to 
me  that  if  I  were  hampered  by  so  much  conventionality  I’d 
break  something." 


"Or  course  you  would!"  laughed  Mary 
been  used  to  it;  but  it  is  different  with 
The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast 

go -ted  the  trip  down  to  the  city,  and 


.  “  Because  you  haven’t 
girls." 

table  Fred  again  sug- 
Terry  seconded  it. 


“Why  in  the  world  can’t  you  boys  bo  satisfied  to  stay  here 
during  the  rest  of  the  week?”  Mrs.  Olcott  asked. 

“We  are  satisfied,”  said  Fred.  “We’ll  come  back  the  next 
day  and  bring  Dick  and  Margie  with  us.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  Margie,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “as  long 
as  Dick  is  with  her  she  will  be  happy  enough.” 

“How  do  you  know”  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  know  a  great  many  things  you  don’t  think  I  do,”  she 
laughed. 

“I  know  that  well  enough,  but  never  mind  about  that;  try 
to  persuade  Mary  to  run  down  with  us.  We  will  return  the 
next  day  and  bring  Margie  back.” 

That  afternoon  at  the  meeting  of  the  club  Evelyn  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  president,  and  the  splendid  gold  badge  gotten  up 
for  the  head  of  the  club  was  tendered  her.  They  had  a  long 
ride,  and  that  evening,  back  at  the  Olcott  residence,  Mary 
agreed  to  run  down  to  the  city  with  them  on  condition  that 
they  return  the  next  day. 

They  would  have  to  make  an  early  start,  just  a  little  after 
sunrise. 

Of  course  the  boys  saw  to  it  that  they  were  at  the  station 
on  time. 

"When  they  reached  the  city  they  took  a  carriage  and  drove 
direct  to  the  Fearnot  residence,  giving  Margie  and  her  mother 
a  most  agreeable  surprise. 

They  laughed  at  Margie  for  having  her  hair  in  curl  papers. 

“Why  yes;  you  must  put  yours  in  curl  papers,  too,"  she 
said  to  the  girls,  “for  we  are  to  have  a  very  select  party  here 
this  evening.” 

“Of  course,  Mr.  Richard  Duncan  will  be  here?”  Evelyn  in¬ 
quired. 

“Of  course  ho  will.” 

“Well,  we  are  in  a  fix,”  said  Mary.  “We  brought  no  baggage 
with  us  whatever,  and  all  you  girls  will  be  in  evening  cos¬ 
tumes.  We’ll  have  to  stay  upstairs  in  our  room.” 

“Indeed  you  won’t,”  said  Margie.  “I’ll  bring  the  whole 
crowd  up  there  if  you  do.  You  are  already  acquainted  with 
every  one  of  them.” 

Mary  was  considerably  worried  over  the  situation,  but  Eve¬ 
lyn  laughed  and  accommodated  herself  to  the  circumstances. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Mary?”  Fred  asked.  “You  are 
dressed  "well  enough.  You  know  the  old  saying  that  ‘beauty 
least  adorned  is  most  adorned.’  No  matter  how  you  are 
dressed  you  always  look  pretty  and  sweet.” 

Terry  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  profound  boy  to  Fred, 
remarking  as  he  did  so : 

“That’s  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth !  ” 

“Say,  did  you  ever  know  me  to  tell  an  untruth?"  Fred  re¬ 
torted. 


“You’d  better  stop  that  now,  or  something  might  happen.” 
laughed  Evelyn.  “You  can’t  play  ‘Truthful  James’  on  us.” 

Margie  was  somewhat  worried  when  she  was  told  that  the 
two  couples  had  come  down  from  the  city  to  take  her  back 
to  Fredonia.  She  told  them  she  had  engagements  for  two 
other  evenings  in  the  week,  which  she  couldn’t  break  without 
giving  offense.” 

“Then  we’ll  have  to  go  back  without  you,"  said  Mary. 

“Indeed  you  won't!  You’ll  stay  right  here  the  rest  cf  the 
week.  ” 

“No;  Evelyn  and  I  told  our  mothers  we  would  return  to-mor¬ 
row.  Fred  persuaded  us  to  come  down  to  see  if  we  could 
get  you  to  go  back  with  us.  We’ve  been  having  a  glorious 
time.” 

Mrs.  Fearnot  turned  to  Mary  and  remarked  that  she  would 
telegraph  to  her  mother  to  let  her  stay. 

“Oh,  no!  I  didn’t  bring  a  thing  with  me;  not  even  a  satchel. 
We  must  return  to-morrow." 

“^es,  ’  said  Terry.  “We  are  all  under  a  promise  to  go 
back.”  -  6 


“Say,”  Fred  asked,  “where  can  we  find  Dick  and  Joe?" 
They  are  stopping  with  Sam  Innes  over  in  Brooklyn.” 

“All  right.  T  know  where  they  live.  Come,  Terry,  let’s  make 
a  call  over  there.” 

They  went  out,  boarded  the  street  car  and.  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  reached  the  cozy  little  homo  of  Sam  and 

Flossie. 

It.  was  another  surprise,  and  they  received  a  cordial  welcome. 
Dick  and  Joe  were  just  preparing  to  go  out. 

What  the  deuce  brought  you  fellows  down  here?"  Dick 
asked. 


“Nothing  but  a  little  excursion.  We  want 
and  Margie  up  to  Fredonia  for  a  few  da  vs." 
“Is  she  going?” 

"No;  she  says  she  has  engagements  for 


d  to  yet  you  roys 


two  eveutngs  this 
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^kieh  can’t  very  well  break;  but  what's  the  matter 
"  >  ou  and  Joe  going  up  with  us?” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Dick.  “Fredonia  is  too  small  a 
r  ace  for  me.  Joe  and  I  are  going  to  stay  here  in  the  city  till 
are  ready  to  return  io  New  Era.” 

The  boys  took  dinner  with  the  Inneses,  and  as  they  had  to 
attend  a  matinee  in  .lie  afternoon,  they  all  left  the  house 
together  and  went  back  to  Gotham. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SAM  IA’XES’  DREAM  OF  WEALTH. 

The  four  boys  were  at  the  Fearnot  residence  in  the  evening, 
where  nearly  a  score  of  Margie's  friends  had  assembled  for 
social  enjoyment.  The  visitors  were  surprised  at  meeting  Eve¬ 
lyn  and  Mary  there,  as  none  of  them  had  expected  them  down 
in  the  city  during  the  holidays. 

Of  course  the  boys  did  their  utmost  to  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening,  and  as  usual  under  such  circumstances,  suc¬ 
ceeded.  They  sang  and  played,  told  stories,  keeping  them  all 
in  a  hilarious  mood  until  a  very  late  hour. 

When  the  girls  retired  to  their  rooms,  some  time  after  mid¬ 
night,  Margie  exerted  herself  to  persuade  them  to  remain  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

“Now,  Margie,”  said  Evelyn,  “you  know  I  never  broke  a 
promise  made  to  my  mother  in  my  life;  so  please  don’t  urge 
mo  to  do  so  now.” 

“But  I  can  telegraph  to  your  mother  and  ask  permission 
for  you  to  stay  longer.” 

“Oh,  no;  we  brought  no  change  of  clothing  with  us;  the 
boys,  you  know,  can  wear  the  same  suit  for  a  week  and  noth¬ 
ing  would  be  thought  of  it;  but  it  is  different  with  us  girls. 
It  was  at  Fred's  suggestion  that  we  came  down  to  take  you 
back  with  us,  but  if  you  can’t  go  we  will  have  to  return  with¬ 
out  you.  ” 

Margie  pleaded  with  them  quite  a  while,  but  they  both  firmly 
resisted  her  entreaties.  As  for  the  boys,  they  fell  asleep  within 
five  minutes  after  they  retired,  but  were  up  nearly  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  girls  the  next  morning.  They  could  afford  to 
wait  till  a  late  afternoon  train  to  return  to  Fredonia. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Fred  and  Terry,  leaving  Dick 
and  Joe  with  the  girls,  left  the  house  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  Sam  Innes  and  Frank  Gale,  which  they  had  made  the 
dav  before.  They  found  them  down  on  the  Rialto. 

“Hello!  How  long  have  we  kept  you  waiting?”  Fred  asked 
Sam. 

“We’ve  be^'  ''here  only  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  How’d 
you  leav^  girls  this  morning?” 

“Thef:  are  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “Plow’s  the  two  old  girls 

over  in  Brooklyn?” 

“They’re  all  right,  too,  and  waiting  for  you  and  Fred  to 
come  ever  and  take  lunch  with  us.” 

“Don’t  think  we  can  do  it,  Sam,”  said  Fred.  “We  have  to 
leave  at  four  o’clock,  and  there’s  a  lot  of  things  to  be  done 
yet  which  we  didn’t  think  about  when  we  left  Fredonia.” 

“Well,  come  into  the  Morton  House  here.  There’s  a  little 

master  l  want  to  consult  you  about." 

and  Sam  went  into  the  Morton  House;  took  a  seat  in  the 
corner  cf  the  reading-room,  where  Sam  asked  Fred  if  he  re¬ 
membered  Jack  Maldrim, 

“Do  you  mean  the  actor?”  , 

Sam  nodded  his  head. 

“Yes;  I  remember  him.” 

-W'fdl  do  you  know  that  fellow  has  made  a  hundred  and 
fi<- -’thousand  dollars  in  the  last  six  months?”  . 

"“No-  I  didn’t.  What  bank  did  he  burglarize?” 

“There  was  no  burglary  about  it.  Last  year  he  was  playing 
out  Vest  with  a  ‘snap’  company,  and  drifted  away  out  to  Ari¬ 
zona  '  They  visited  Tucson,  Phoenix  and  other  towns  in  the 
gt  t(;  ajong  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  picked  up  a  lot  of 
_r.:;,v  1  you  know  what  a  poker  player  Jack  is?” 
but  I  thought,  he  had  quit  that.” 

“"e  did  try  to,  and  I  guess,  for  a  month  or  so,  he  never 
fr  -Iw.fj  a  card;  but  at  Prescott  a  lot  of  those  miners  and 

mb’ers  srot  after  him,  thinking  he  was  an  easy  thing,  and 
®Tr  rV-Hsed  if  he  didn’t  scoop  in  about  nine  thousand  dollars 

«r,  o') in  and  dust. 

■  r' id  n't  l(  blow  it,  in  again?”  Fred  asked. 

“Not  ’/p'nny  of  it.  He  was  able  to  hold  his  own  against 

fvt <away!  with  It,  dirt  he?- 

-  v/clh  wait  till  you  hear  my  story.  He  fell  in  with  a  miner 
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who  was  on  his  ‘uppers’  and  learned  from  him,  in  course  of 
conversation,  that  he  knew  a  fellow  who  was  as  bad  off  as  he 
was  who  had  a  claim  which  he  believed  to  be  a  rich  one.  He 
was  looking  for  some  one  to  ‘stake’  him.  He  wasn’t  able  to 
strike  a  pick  on  it  for  lack  of  grub.  Pie  said  he  believed  there 
was  a  big  fortune  in  it,  Out.  the  fellow  was  so  hard  up  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  it  for  five  thousand  dollars.  He 
had  heard  of  mines  being  ‘salted,’  and  he  asked  the  fellow 
where  the  dust  came  from  that  salted  the  mine. 

“  ‘Nov/  look  here,’  said  the  miner,  ‘this  thing  is  straight. 
There’s  no  salt  about  it  at  all.  I’ve  got  a  claim,  too,  and  I’m 
in  the  same  fix  he  is.  If  you’ll  buy  iris  claim  I’ll  throw  mine 
in  with  it  and  we’ll  share  and  share  alike,  provided  you  will 
furnish  the  grub  for  us  both.’ 

“  ‘Why.  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  mining;  don’t  believe 
I  would  know  a  gold  nugget  if  I  were  to  see  it.’ 

“  ‘Well,  you  can  bet  1  do.’ 

“  ‘Say,  can’t  you  find  dust  enough  on  your  claim  to  buy  grub 
with?’ 

“Yes;  if  I  could  hold  out  long  enough  to  get  at  it.  But 
that’s  the  trouble.  I’m  living  on  one  meal  a  day,  and  I  have 
to  beg  or  borrow  that.’ 

“Jack  showed  him  that  it  was  a  mighty  poor  claim  that 
wouldn’t  feed  a  man,  and  that  he  had  better  let  it  alone. 

“That  night  Jack  slept  over  the  matter,  and  reasoned  about 
it  from  a  gambler’s  standpoint.  lie  said  that  he  had  often 
staked  big  sums  on  a  single  card  where  but  one  of  two  things 
could  happen,  either  win  or  lose,  and  that  mining  was  about 
the  same  thing,  and  I’m  blessed  if  he  didn’t  buy  out  that  fel¬ 
low's  claim  the  next  day,  went  into  partnership  with  the 
miner,  resigned  from  the  company,  bought  a  miner's  outfit 
and  a  lot  of  grub,  and  went  to  work.  He  stuck  to  it  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  then  struck  it  rich.  In  a  few  months  the 
pair  of  them  had  taken  out  over  three  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  I  saw  him  about  two  weeks  ago  and  he  told  me  the  whole 
story.  He  says  that  there  are  other  chances  just  as  good  out 
there,  and  that  a  man  can  frequently  pick  up  abandoned 
claims,  and,  by  going  a  few  feet  farther,  strike  a  rich  lead. 
Pie  admits,  though,  that  only  about  one  in  ten  succeed.  But 
he  says  that  others  strike  it  rich  by  buying  and  selling  claims. 
Now,  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you,  and  that  is  that  you 
and  I  go  out  there,  look  around  and  see  what  we  can  pick 
up.” 

“See  here,  Sam,”  said  Fred,  “that’s  dangerous  business. 
Neither  of  us  know  a  thing  about  mining,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  we  would  lose  every  penny  we  put  up.  Maybe  our 
entire  fortunes  would  be  swept  away.  ” 

“No  danger  in  the  world  of  that,  Fred.  I'd  take  along  five 
thousand  dollars  and  not  a  penny  more;  we’d  make  or 
lose  on  that,  and  I’m  sure  you  could  risk  as  much  yourself.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  Arizona:  It  is  to-day 
the  roughest  place  on  the  continent;  saloons  and  gambling 
dens  are  open  all  the  year  around,  and  of  nights,  in  those 
mining  town,  the  revolvers  go  like  a  pack  of  firecrackers.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right;  I’m  not  afraid  of  any  of  them;  neither 
are  you.  I’ve  got  the  idea  in  my  head  that  we  can  strike  it 
rich  out  there;  but  I  don’t  care  to  go  it  alone,  nor  would  I 
go  with  any  one  else  but  you.  I  don’t  know  why  it  is,  but 
you  are  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Good  Luck.  I  don’t  want 
to  be  in  a  hurry  about  making  an  investment,  but  I  think,  if 
you  would  go  out  there  with  me  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so, 
keeping  our  eyes  and  ears  open,  having  little  to  say,  we  might 
find  an  opening;  but  if  we  don’t  we  are  out  only  the  expenses.” 

“Say,  Sam,  are  you  getting  tired  of  the  profession?”  Fred 
asked. 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  am,  but  when  I  see  a  fellow  like  Jack 
Meldrim  make  more  money  in  six  months  than  I  have  made  in 
six  years,  1  feel  somewhat  disgusted  with  myself,  because  I’m 
satisfied  that  I  know  as  much  as  he  does.  You  and  Terry  have 
gone  away  ahead  of  that,  but  Good  Luck  has  always  attended 
you  two,  and  you  know  that  every  one  of  our  little  gang  give 
you  credit  for  all  the  good  luck  v/e've  had.” 

“Well,  when  do  you  want  to  start?”  Fred  asked. 

“Right  after  New  Year’s,”  was  the  reply. 

“I’ll  talk  with  Terry  about  Sam.  Maybe  he  would  like  to 
go  with  us.” 

“All  right;  I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  him  along; 
but  can  you  spare  him  from  New  Era?” 

“Yes;  Dick  and  Joe  can  attend  to  it,  for  there  is  not  much 
doing  up  there  at  this  season  of  the  year.” 

While  Sam  and  Fred  were  talking  over  the  matter,  Terry 
and  Frank  were  out  on  the  sidewalk,  with  a  party  of  Thes¬ 
pians,  cracking  jokes  and  spinning  yarns. 

Sam  went  out  after  Terry  and  brought  him  into  the  hotel. 
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ami  before  Fred  had  explained  half  of  the  story  to  him,  he  ex¬ 
claimed: 


“Count  me  in  on  that,  old  fellow!” 

“Good  for  you,"  laughed  Sam.  “When  we  three  get  together 
every  bad  man  in  Arizona  will  have  to  stand  out  of  the  way.” 

‘‘Say,  Sam,”  said  Fred,  “you  don’t  want  to  carry  any  chips 
on  your  shoulders  out  there.  All  they  know  about  fighting 
in  that  part  of  the  country  is  to  puli  their  guns.” 

“Now,  Fred,  you  never  knew  me  to  pick  a  fuss  with  a  man 
in  my  life,  unless  he  had  given  me  good  cause  for  it.” 

“Yes;  I  know  that,  but  there’s  one  thing  you  must  not  for¬ 
get,  and  that  is  this:  That  even  when  you  are  provoked  to 
fight,  the  man  who  draws  quickest  lives  longest.” 

“Yes;  I  know  that,  but  Jack  has  been  out  there  about  six 
months  and  he’s  alive  yet,  although  he  did  have  two  shooting 
scrapes.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  one  and  knocked  out 
the  other  fellow.” 

“Well,  how  far  away  can  you  hit  a  barn?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“Just  as  far  as  the  gun  will  carry.  I've  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  shooting  galleries  here  in  this  city,  and  I  can  ring 
the  bell  at  least  three  times  out  of  five.” 

“Good  for  you!  Good  for  you!” 

“Well,  is  it  understood  now  that  we  all  three  go  out  there?” 
Sam  asked. 

“Yes;  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  Flossie?” 

“She  will  stay  here  -with  Nellie  and  Frank.” 

“You  will  resign  your  place  in  the  theater,  of  course?” 

“Yes;  if  I  don’t  make  a  success  out  there  it  •will  be  easy 
enough  to  get  another  position,  and  if  I  don’t  I’ll  be  able  to 
lose  the  time,  anyway.” 

“Well,  Terry  and  I  must  return  to  the  house  now,  Sam.  I 
may  not  see  you  again  before  wre  leave  the  city.  You’ll  join  us 
at  New'  Era.  We’ll  reach  there  about  the  second  or  third  of 
January,”  and  with  that  the  two  boys  shook  hands  with  him; 
went  out  on  the  street,  joined  Frank  and  a  lot  of  other  Thes¬ 
pians,  and,  a  little  later,  proceeded  uptown  to  the  Fearnot  resi¬ 
dence. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  little  party  of  four  took 
the  train  for  Fredonia.  Of  course,  Dick  remained  behind, 
preferring  to  spend  his  holidays  in  the  city  where  he  could 
see  Margie. 

They  reached  Fredonia  in  the  evening. 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring  Margie  back  with  you?”  Mrs.  Olcott 
asked. 

"Because  Dick  Duncan  was  down  there!”  laughed  Evelyn. 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring  him  along,  too?” 

“Because  Margie  wouldn’t  come.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Joe?  Why  didn’t  you  bring  him 
with  you?” 

“Oh,  he  had  to  stay  to  watch  Dick  and  Margie.  He  said  it 
was  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world  to  watch  them  billing  and 
cooing.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

“Just  a  little  bit  exaggerated,”  returned  Terry. 

“All  right,  we’ll  let  it  go  at  tha*t.  I  didn't  knowr,  though, 
that  she  was  such  a  close  observer.” 

“Don’t  fool  yourself,  Mr.  Fred,”  returned  Evelyn,  “I  gen¬ 
erally  see  what  is  going  on  around  me.” 

"Yes;  I’ve  noticed  you  watching  me  several  times.” 

“Indeed,  is  that  why  you  are  on  your  good  behavior  so  much 
— because  I’m  watching  you?” 

“Yes,  I  own  up.” 


“Really,  I  believe  you  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to  give 
a  straight  answer  instead  of  dodging.  There  are  very  few 
boys  that  don’t  need  watching.” 

“That’s  so.  Many  a  time  when  I’ve  found  myself  going 
wrong  I  would  express  the  wish  that  you  were  near  enough 
to  watch  me.” 

Mrs.  Olcott  laughed  at  the  idea  and  led  the  way  to  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  where  she  hadi  kept  supper  waiting  for  them. 

"Well,  we  didn't  bring  them  back  with  us,  but  we  enjoyed 
the  trip  and  gave  them  a  great  surprise,"  said  Tor/y. 

The  next  day  the  equestrian  club  met  again,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  was  present  except  the  Copelands.  They  had  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  canter  of  about  five  miles  up  the  road,  and  when  they 
returned  the  girls’  cheeks  were  like  roses.  The  keen,  frosty 
air  was  a  fine  artist  in  crimson  colors. 


There  was  no  racing  done  that  day,  for  that  was  not  the 
special  object  of  the  organization. 

New  Year  s  came,  and  again  there  was  a  distribution  of 
presents  among  friends  and  relatives,  and  on  New  Year's 
night  the  equestrian  club  had  a  dance  In  a  hall  that  had  been 
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It  wa3  the  wind-up  of  the  festivities  of 


The  next  day  Dick  and  Joe  came  up  frt 


m  the  city  to  join 


Fred  and  Terry  on  their  way  back  to  New  Era,  and  on  th# 
morning  of  the* third  day  they  all  left  Fredonia,  each  well  at- 

isfied  with  his  holiday.  f  , 

Black  Mose  was  glad  to  see  them,  for  it  had  been  a  lonely 
time  for  him  during  their  absence.  There  wen*  on].,  three 
other  colored  people  in  the  town  besides  himself. 

“Well,  we  had  a  good  time.  Mose,’  said  bred,  and  if  you 

didn’t,  too,  it  was  your  own  fault.” 

“I  had  nuffin’  to  do,”  he  replied.  “I  just  walked  around  wif 

mv  hands  in  my  pockets.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  go  up  to  Quinn’s  and  get  drunk  every 
night?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“Mr.  Quinn  ain’t  sellin’  nuffin'  now’  dat  makes  a  man  drunk.” 

“How  do  you  know  he  isn’t?  Have  you  been  watching 
him?” 

“Yes,  sah.  You  ain’t  a-gwine  to  catch  him  no  mo’.” 

“He  is  making  money,  isn’t  he?”  Dick  asked. 

“Yes,  sah;  he  never  made  so  much  money  befo’  in  his  life.” 

“I  guess  you’ve  got  that  down  right,  Mose,”  said  Fred. 

The  next  day  while  the  boys  were  in  the  office  Sam  Innes 
walked  in. 

“Great  Scott,  Sam  Innes  is  dead!”  exclaimed  Dick  Duncan. 
“Here’s  his  ghost.” 

Joe  Jencks  sprang  up,  looked  at  him  and  began  crossing 
himself,  for  neither  he  nor  Dick  expected  to  sea  him  up  there 
before  spring.  Neither  Fred  nor  Terry  had  mentioned  any¬ 
thing  to  them  about  his  coming  up,  nor  of  their  intended  trip 
out  to  Arizona. 

They  all  four  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then  Dick  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter  wdth  you,  Sam?  Have  you  and  Flossie 
quarreled  and  separated?” 

“Say,  kid,”  returned  Sam,  “don’t  ask  so  many  foolish  ques¬ 
tions.” 

“Well,  how  is  a  fellow  to  know  things  if  he  doesn’t  ask 
questions?” 

“By  keeping  his  ears  and  eyes  open  more  than  he  does  his 
mouth,”  returned  Sam. 

“There’s  good  advice  for  you,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  I  hope  it 
isn’t  thrown  away  on  you  boys.” 

“Oh,  Sam  doesn’t  throw  anything  away,”  retorted  Dick,  “at 
least  not  until  he  is  done  with  it,  and  by  that  time  nobody 
else  would  have  It.” 

That  was  a  little  slap  at  Sam’s  economical  habits,  for  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  spending  money  foolishly  like  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  profession.  He  generally  made  it  a  rule  when  he 
paid  out  money  to  get  full  value  for  it. 

“You’re  right  about  that.”  he  returned.  “Only  fools  throw 
away  things  of  value;  yet  here  I  am  throwing  valuable  advice 
before  swine.” 

“Now  is  the  time,  Dick,”  said  Joe.  “He  has  called  us  hogs; 
let’s  throw  him  out.” 

They  were  about  to  rush  at  him,  when  Fred  laughingly  in¬ 
terfered,  and  suggested  that  they  wait  until  after  business 
hours' before  they  began  skylarking. 

“Well,  say,  Sam,”  said  Dick,  “what#  in  thunder  are  you  up 
hero  for?” 

“I  just  stopped  off  to  see  you  fellows;  but  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  nothing  but  ask  questions  I’ll  take  the  next  train. 
Don’t  you  allow  anybody  to  stop  hero  without  forcing  him 
to  give  an  account  of  himself:  where  he  is  going,  where  he 
came  from  and  how  long  lie  is  going  to  stay?” 

“Well,  when  a  suspicious-looking  chap  comes  in  we  keep 
an  eye  on  him  and  find  out  all  we  can  about  him." 


CHAPTER  III. 

SAM  INNES*  close  CALI.. 

On  the  first  evening  at  tile  cottage  after  Sam’s  arrival  at 
New  Eta.  fired  told  Dick  and  .Joe  that  he.  Sam  and  Terry 

were  ^°'ng  West  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  might  he  gone 
even  longer. 

“.Going  West  again,  eli?”  said  Dick.  “What’s  the  matter 
with  your  buying  some  marbles  and  tops  for  Joe  and  1  to 
play  with  while*  you  arc  pono?M 

I  w*nut  a  top  badly,”  said  Joe  “One  that  slugs  ns 

it  spins. 

“Oh,  don’t  go  to  being  sarcastic  now.  If  vou  fellows  think 
we  are  going  out  for  fun  you  will  miss  it.  Wl  air  chasing 
a  big  thing,  and  it  we  catch  It  we  will  mo  that  vou  fellow* 
don’t  go  hungry.” 

W  hat  is  It.  a  woodchuck ?*’  Dick  nvkod. 

“It  may  turn  out  to  be  one.” 
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**It‘  it  does,  you  won’t  catch  it,"  and  Dick  shook  his  head 
very  emphatically. 

“Well.  I  have  caught  woodchucks,”  said  Fred. 

"1  tried  it  several  times,  but  always  tailed,”  put  in  Joe. 

"1  got  one  once."  laughed  Terry,  “and  it  was  the  liveliest 
tussle  I  ever  had." 

Perhaps  the  reader  doesn’t  know  what  a  sharp  little  ani¬ 
mal  the  woodchuck  is.  When  he  builds  himself  a  home  under¬ 
ground  anywhere,  he  manages  to  fix  up  a  back  door  in  such 
a  way  that  nobody  knows  where  it  is  but  himself.  He  will 
dig  a  tunnel  underground  as  far  as  he  wishes  to  go,  and 
then  constructs  a  passage  through  which  he  can  make  his 
escape  when  danger  threatens.  He  never  goes  in  at  the  back 
door.  No  matter  how  hard  pressed  he  may  be,  by  a  dog  or 
other  animal,  he  invariably  enters  at  the  front.  Then  the 
boys  and  the  dogs  that  have  been  chasing  him  begin  digging 
and  scratching,  and  when  Mr.  Woodchuck  finds  they  are  de¬ 
termined  to  have  him,  he  slips  out  the  back  door,  chuckling 
to  himself,  and  gets  away  yonder  before  they  find  out  he  is 
gone.  Cunning  little  animals  they. 

“Well,  when  do  you  start?”  Dick  finally  asked. 

“To-morrow,  I  guess.” 

The  next  morning  Fred,  Terry  and  Sam  left  New  Era  with¬ 
out  any  baggage  other  than  a  small  hand  satchel  in  which 
they  carried  their  combs,  brushes  and  a  few  little  extra 
articles.  They  pushed  on  through  to  Chicago,  and  thence  to 
Kansas  City,  where  they  stopped  over  one  day. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “in  order  to  avoid  having  trouble 
with  those  fellows  who  always  want  to  have  fun  with  tender- 
feet,  we  must  fix  up  not  a  disguise,  but  a  wardrobe  that  will 
fool  them.  We  don’t  want  a  white  shirt  in  the  party.  We 
must  get  each  a  pair  of  strong  boots,  a  change  of  red  or  blue 
flannel  shirts,  and  strong  satchels,  such  as  are  used  out  in 
the  far  West.  We  must  even  leave  our  hats  here,  and  get 
the  wool  hat,  broad-brimmed,  and  carry  ourselves  like  men 
born  and  reared  in  the  West.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “They  won’t  be 
so  apt  to  pick  us  up  as  tenderfeet.” 

“No;  that’s  the  very  thing  we  want  to  avoid.  We  must 
get  belts  to  keep  our  money  in,  and,  as  soon  as  we  reach 
Prescott,  go  to  a  bank  and  deposit  it  for  safe-keeping;  then 
show  very  little  money,  but  at  the  same  time  always  be  able 
to  pay  our  way.” 

“See  here,  Fred,  what  are  we  to  do  with  those  fellows  who 
want  to  fight  because  we  won’t  drink  with  them?” 

“Try  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible,  but  if  you  have  to 
fight,  be  Sure  you  are  close  enough  to  your  man  to  down 
him  and  disarm  him  before  he  can  draw  his  gun.  I  tell  you 
there  are  a  lot  of  bad  men  out  there.” 

They  had  to  laugh  at  each  other  when  they  were  rigged 
up  in"  their  new  suits.  Each  had  on  his  red  flannel  shirt, 
coarse  woolen  trousers,  stuffed  down  in  his  boot  legs.  The 
belts  to  which  their  revolvers  were  attached  they  carried  in 
their  satchels,  intending  to  put  them  on  when  they  had  gone 
farther  west. 

The  next  day  they  boarded  the  train,  went  West,  and 
turned  into  New  Mexico,  passing  through  the  little  town 
where  Fred  had  such  as  experience  at  “broncho  busting” 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  They  left  the  road,  took  another 
one*  and  were  soon  going  through  the  wild,  >  rugged  regions 
of  Arizona,  passing  many  little  mining  towns  before  they 
struck  Prescott  Junction.  There  they  took  a  train  straight 
southward  to  where  the  road  ended  at  the  town  of  Prescott, 
a  pretty,  lively  little  town  of  three  or  four  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

On  the  way  they  met  all  sorts  of  typical  western  charac- 
tei  s.  The  majority  of  them  were  dressed  either  as  ranch¬ 
men  or  miners.  Quite  a  number  were  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  but  the  boys  avoided  having  any  trouble  with  them 
except  when  they  were  nearing  Prescott  Junction,  when  a 
man  who  sat  in  front  of  Sam  Innes  drew  a  black  bottle  from 
hi-  pocket  and  offered  him  a  drink. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Sam,  “I’m  not  a  drinking  man.” 

The  man  looked  at  him  as  though  he  considered  him  a  curi¬ 
osity,  and  finally  asked: 

“Were  you  born  so?” 

“Prn  not  so  sure  about  that.  I  guess  I  was  bom  just  as 
von  were,  but  my  mother  didn’t  feed  me  on  that  sort  of  stuff, 
1  never  took  a  fancy  to  It." 

•  Did  vou  ever  taste  any  good  whisky?” 

»y *]  jrot  drunk  once,  and  nearly  killed  the  best  friend 

t  pad  a f ter  that  I  left  It  alone.” 

r.  :  tiers:  Why  didn’t  you  take  another  drink  and 

finteh  him?” 


“I  didn’t  want  to,”  returned  Sam.  “He  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  ” 

“Well,  can’t  you  take  a  drink  without  getting  drunk?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  can  do  pretty  much  what  anybody  else  can; 
but  I  never  feel  the  need  of  drinking.  I’m  not  at  all  sick  and 
I  don’t  care  to  warm  myself  up  with  whisky  or  anything 
else.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  curiosity,  pard.  Don’t  think  I  ever  saw 
a  greater  one,”  and  with  that  he  beckoned  to  another  red- 
shirted  fellow  seated  across  the  aisle  from  him.  and  when 
the  man  joined  him,  he  began  to  tell  about  the  curiosity  on 
the  seat  behind  him. 

The  fellow  stood  up  and  stared  at  him,  saw  that  he  was 
dressed  like  a  miner  and  therefore  never  thought  of  sizing 
him  up  as  a  tenderfoot.  He  put  several  questions  to  him 
about  why  he  didn’t  drink. 

Finally  Sam  asked  him  if  he  ate  skunks. 

“Why,  no,  I  don't!” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you?”  Sam  asked. 

“Because  I  don’t  like  them.” 

“Do  you  think  that  is  excuse  enough  for  not  eating  them?” 

“Why.  great  rattlers!  Isn’t  that  excuse  enough?” 

“Yes.  I  think  so,”  returned  Sam.  “But  why  is  it  that 
when  I  say  I  don’t  drink  whisky  because  I  don’t  like  it  you 
don’t  think  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse?” 

“Why,  every  gentleman  drinks  whisky  out  here.” 

“You  are  mistaken  there;  I  know  a  great  many  who  work 
out  in  the  mines  and  never  touch  a  drop  of  it.” 

“I  guess  they  ain’t  no  gentlemen,”  returned  the  man  who 
was  standing  up  by  his  seat. 

“Well,  I  think  they  are,  at  least,  they  pay  their  bills  and 
don’t  interfere  with  anybody  else.  They  eat  and  drink  what¬ 
ever  suits  them  best  and  let  others  do  the  same  thing.” 

“Say.  do  you  mean  by  that  I’m  not  a  gentleman?” 

“No;  I  don’t.  I  don’t  know  what  you  are.  You  seem  to  be 
a  man  like  myself.  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  a 
man  as  not  being  a  gentleman  because  he  doesn’t  think  as  I 
do.  If  you  want  to  drink  whisky  I  don't  think  any  other  man 
has  a  right  to  say  you  shall  not;  aud  if  I  don’t  want  to  drink 
it  I  won’t  let  anybody  else  make  me  do  it.  I  was  taught, 
when  I  was  a  good  deal  younger  than  I  am  now,  that  this  is 
a  free  country,  in  which  a  man  could  do  just  as  he  pleased 
as  long  as  he  didn’t  bother  anybody  else.” 

“Say,  you’ve  got  that  right,  pard,”  said  the  man  in  the  seat 
in  front  of  him. 

“I  think  so,  too,”  assented  Sam.  “Now  you  fellows  drink 
and  I  don’t,  hut  I  smoke  cigars.”  and  with  that  he  drew 
three  from  his  pocket,  tendered  one  to  each  one  of  them  and 
proceeded  to  strike  a  match. 

The  man  standing  in  the  aisle  tossed  his  cigar  oil  the  floor 
with  the  remark: 

“I  won’t  smoke  with  a  galoot  who  won’t  drink  with  me.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  Sam.  “I  don’t  propose  to  try 
to  make  you  smoke  it.  nor  let  anybody  make  me  take  a  drink 
when  I  don’t  want  it.  You  see  this  is  a  free  country.  You 
can  do  as  you  please  and  I’ll  do  as  I  please.” 

“That’s  a  mighty  big  mouth  you  have  got  there,”  returned 
the  fellow,  “and  I  think  you  talk  altogether  too  much.” 

He  was  a  big,  brawny  fellow,  some  three  or  four  inches 
taller  than  Sam,  and  the  latter  soon  tumbled  to  the  fact  that 
he  wanted  to  make  trouble. 

“You  can’t  stop  that  mouth  from  talking,”  he  said  to  him. 
“It’s  just  the  size  that  suits  me,  and  if  you  don’t  like  its 
music,  you  are  uot  obliged  to  listen  to  it.” 

“No,  for  I’ll  smash  it,”  and  with  that  the  fellow  aimed  a 
vicious  blow  at  Sam’s  face  with  his  fist.  Sam  dodged  it 
quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  the  brawny  fist  crashed 
through  the  glass  window  of  the  car.  It  caused  him  to  lose 
his  balance,  and  he  fell  over  on  Sam,  who  threw  him  off, 
causing  him  to  fall  into  the  aisle.  The  next  instant  he  was 
dancing  on  him.  It  created  an  uproar  in  the  ear,  of  course.- 
There  was  not  a  woman  on  board,  and  according  to  custom 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  no  one  interfered.  The  fellow 
reached  for  his  revolver,  but  Sam  kicked  it  out  of  his  hand, 
sending  it  flying  under  the  seat.  After  which  he  proceeded 
to  have  fun  with  him. 

Inside  of  a  couple  of  minutes  the  fellow  sung  out: 

“That’s  enough,  pard.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  it?”  Sam  asked. 

“Yes;  I’ve  got  enough.” 

“All  right  then,”  and  he  resumed  his  seat. 

The  fellow  pulled  himself  together  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
His  face  was  a  mass  of  bruises,  where  the  heels  of  Sam’s 
heavy  boots  had  knocked  off  patches  of  skin  here  and  there, 
and  otherwise  disfigured  him. 
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lie  searched  for  his  pun,  and  some  one  picked  It  up  and 
Imuded  it  to  him.  lie  turned,  looked  at  Sam,  and  saw  that 
tin*  latter  had  his  hand  on  his  gun;  so  lie  sat  down  in  ids 
former  seat,  and  gazed  out  the  window,  wondering  what  he 
was  up  against. 

“Guess  your  friend  took  me  for  a  tenderfoot,”  said  Sam 
to  the  man  in  front  of  him. 

"I  reckon  he  did,  pal’d.  He  took  about  one  drink  too  many.” 

“Yes;  iliat’s  the  trouble.  If  lie  hadn’t  taken  one  or  two 
drinks  too  many  he’d  be  feeling  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
does  now;  so  you  see  it  is  best  for  a  man  not  to  drink  that 
sort  of  stuff.” 

“But  a  man  won’t  have  no  fun  if  he  don't  take  a  drink  once 
in  a  while.” 

“The  deuce  he  won’t.  Who  had  the  most  fun  in  that  scrim¬ 
mage,  him  or  me?” 

“I  reckon  you  got  the  best  of  it,  pard.” 

“Of  course  1  did,  and  tlie  sober  man  gets  the  best  of  it 
every  time.  I  know  seven  men,  planted  right  in  a  row'',  who 
got  drunk  and  tried  to  kill  somebody,  but  went  under  them¬ 
selves. 

During  the  trouble  Fred  and  Terry  kept  their  seats,  hold¬ 
ing  themselves  in  readiness  to  render  assistance  to  Sam  if  he 
should  need  it.  They  knew,  though,  he  was  quick  as  lightning 
and  feared  nothing. 

They  never  uttered  a  word  during  tlie  difficulty,  except  to 
each  other. 

“Say,  Terry,  if  Sam  should  stay  out  here  lie  would  soon  be 
known  as  ‘The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona,’  wouldn't  lie?” 

“Yes,  I  think  lie  would,”  assented  Terry,  “for  he  is  the 
worst  in  a  scrimmage  1  ever  knew.” 

They  were  quietly  discussing  the  matter  whilst  Sam  was 
talking  with  tlie  fellow  in  tlie  seat  in  front  of  him,  when 
suddenly  they  were  startled  by  a  pistol  shot  from  the  fellow 
whom  Sam  had  so  thoroughly  done  up. 

The  next  instant  Sam  sprang  to  his  feet,  caught  the  fel¬ 
low  by  the  wrist,  wrenched  the  weapon  ‘from  his  hand, 
smashed  him  in  tiie  face,  and  then  proceeded  to  chuck  him 
through  the  car  window,  smashing  the  glass  in  doing  so. 

Before  the  passengers  were  really  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing  the  fellow  was  rolling  down  an  embankment*  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high,  whilst  the  train  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-live  or  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

liver;  body  in  the  car  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  the  follow  was 
fired  from  the  train  so  quickly  that  no  one  had  a  chance  to 
ask  any  questions  until  it  was  over  with. 

“Sam.  did  be  hit  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“Xo.  but  the  bullet  grazed  my  throat  so  closely  as  to  sting 
me,”  and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  cravat,  found  that  it  had  been 
cut  in  two  by  the  bullet,  and  his  gold  collar  button  torn 
away  and  gone. 

“By  George,  that  was  a  close  call!”  exclaimed  Terry. 

“Say,  pard,”  sung  out  a  big  fellow  in  a  red  shirt,  “why 
didn't  you  just  pull  his  head  oft*  and  throw  that  out?” 

“Because  I  didn’t  want  anything  left  of  him  in  the  car.” 
i  .1  list  then  several  men  came  running  in  from  the  two  cars 
in  the  rear,  saying  they  had  Seen  a  man  turning  somersaults 
down  the  embankment. 

The  racket  made  by  tlie  train  lmd  drowned  the  noise  made 
by  the  revolvers;  hence  it  was  not  heard  in  the  other  cars. 
The  conductor  came  in  an  l  wanted  to  know  who  had  smashed 
the  two  windows,  and  somebody  told  him  bow  it  happened. 

He  toned  to  Sam  and  said: 

“You  owe  the  company  five  dollars  for  that  window  you 
smatjipd.” 

"Th.p.'c  all  right,”  said  Sam.  “I  charge  the  company  one 
t  ho  it- .it!  d  dollars  lor  failing  to  protect  me  while  on  board  its 
train;  no  you  needn't  pay  me  but  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
live  dollars.” 

“I’m  not  the  treasurer  of  tlie  road,”  said  the  conductor. 
“I’m  not  authorized  to  pay  any  damages  to  anybody.” 

“Then  what  are  you  making  a  fuss  about?  If  you  have  no 
right  to  pay  damages,  what  right  have  you  to  collect  any?” 

The  rough  fellows  laughed  at  the  conductor,  who  was  wise 
enough  not  to  provoke  a  man  of  Sam’s  caliber. 

“S.iy.  pil’d.”  one  of  the  men  asked  Terry,  “who  is  that 
galoot  with  the  big  mouth?’’ 

“lre's  a  friend  of  mine;  n  young  tenderfoot  from  out  Fast.” 

“Tenderfoot  nothing!”  said  the  fellow.  “He  is  the  worst 
man  In  Arizona." 

“You  mean  he  is  the  best  man.  don’t  you?” 

“Well,  yes.  I  reckon  that  is  about  the  size  of  it.” 

“It  Is:  tlmf  is  his  measurement  exactly.  lie  never  tights 
unless  lie  has  to.  nod  then  all  the  grizzly  bears  among  the 
hills  get  out  of  the  way." 


Terry  was  good  at  that  sort  of  bluff.  Every  passenger  in 
the  car  tendered  Sam  a  flask  of  whisky,  all  of  which  he  de¬ 
clined  with  thanks,  saying: 

“I  never  drink  intoxicants.  That’s  what’s  the  matter  with 
that  fellow  who  went  through  that  window  a  while  ago.  If 
lie  had  been  sober  he  wq^ild  not  have  gone  through  tin*  win¬ 
dow,  and  if  I  had  been  drunk  I  would  not  have  been  able  to 

throw  him  through.” 

“Say,  are  you  a  temperance  man?” 

“Yes;  except  when  I  get  mad,  and  then  I  act  rather  in- 
temperately  sometimes.” 

“Why,  pard,”  said  one.  as  he  held  out  his  flask,  “there’s 
more  real  good  lighting  stuff  in  this  bottle  than  in  a  whole 
stack  of  wildcats.” 

“Maybe  so,”  laughed  Sam.  “A  few  drinks  of  it  would  no 
doubt  make  a  man  light  a  whole  stack  of  grizzlies:  but  what 
would  become  of  him?  I  don't  mind  dying  game,  but  I  don  t 
want  (o  die  iike  a  fool.  1  heard  of  a  man  once  getting  drunk 
and  fighting  a  circular  saw.  Of  course  it  went  right  through 
him,  and  when  they  gathered  up  the  pieces  and  carted  them 
away  one  of  his  friends  remarked: 

“  ‘Bill  was  game,  but  he  didn’t  have  no  sense.’ 

“That’s  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “People  who  don’t  know 
much  die  early.” 

By  this  time  they  reached  Prescott  Junction,  and  were 
soon  whirling  southward  down  toward  the  center  of  the 
State.  * 

Arizona  is  a  pretty  large  strip  of  country.  It  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  State  of  New  lTork,  and  there  are  more  natural 
curiosities  in  it  tlian  any  other  section  of  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America.  It  has  various  climates.  Some  sections 
are  barren,  unproductive  and  really  wretched. deserts.  Others 
are  productive,  rich  in  timber  and  vegetable  growth,  have 
plains  and  high  mountains,  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  large,  swift  river,  whose  current  has  cut  its  way  through 
mountains  to  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  at  least  a  mile,  and 
for  hundreds  of  miles  at  that:  in  many  places  gold  and  silver 
are  found  in  great  abundance.  The  wooded  sections  are  in¬ 
fested  with  wild  beasts  and  rattlesnakes  and  other  venomous 
serpents  are  as  numerous  as  grasshoppers  along  the  plains. 
Xo  wonder  such  a  country  lias  a  rough  population.  Yet  in 
some  of  the  towns  can  be  found  good  society  and  considerable 
wealth;  blit  among  the  mining  camps  there  exists  a  degree  of 
lawlessness  that  equals  the  worst  days  of  California  after 
the  discovery  of  gold. 

Such  was  the  country  that  Fred.  Terry  and  Sam  found 
themselves  in  when  they  passed  beyond  tlie  borders  of  New 
Mexico. 

They  arrived  at  Prescott  in  the  evening,  and  when  they 
stepped  from  the  train,  each  one  carrying  his  well-stuffed 
satchel  in  his  hand,  they  found  a  motley  crowd  on  the  pint- 
form  of  tho  depot. 


But  as  they  wore  wool  hats,  red  shirts  and  boots  with  t h °i r 
trousers  legs  stuffed  in  them  nobody  seemed  to  notice  them 
except  the  runners  for  the  hotels. 

On  the  train  they  had  learned  that  tlie  Prescott  House  was 
the  best  one  in  the  town,  so,  miner  like,  they  started  out  on 
foot  to  go  to  tho  hotel,  as  they  wanted  to  keep  up  the  char¬ 
acter  they  had  assumed. 

i  hey  managed  to  find  it.  entered  and  registered  under  their 
proper  names,  and.  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way.  inquired  if  they 
could  get  any  grub. 

\ es,  said  the  proprietor,  “that’s  our  business  here — to 
feed  and  lodge  people.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Terrv.  “I’ve  stopped 
at  places  where  they  didn’t  feed  much.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 
tiif,  bad  man  of  amzoxa. 


The  three  boys  enjoyed  a  very  good 
they  went  up  to  their  room,  which  \vn 
with  two  beds  in  it. 

“Say.  I  like  this.”  said  Terry.  “I'm 
in  the  same  room.” 


supper, 
s  rather 

glad  we 


after  which 
a  large  one 

are  all  three 


”So  am  I."  put  in  Sam.  "Out  East  a  thing  of  this  kind 
wouldn’t  happen  unless  you  asked  for  it.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  look  out  for  one  tiling."  s*!d  fni  “if 
they  should  b**  crowded  for  room,  the  landlord  would  Insist 
uj  putting  another  follow  in  here  with  us,  claiming  that  each 
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KM  •<  entitled  to  tAvo  men.  and  if  a  man  wants  to  keep  it 
he  must  pay  for  two. ” 

i  hat  s  all  right,"  said  Sam.  “They  don’t  chuck  any 
stranger  in  on  me.” 

.s°  happened  that  the  hotel  was  not  crowded  that  night, 
A  ’  A  hoys  decided  to  retire  early  arid  not  attempt  to  prowl 
•around  the  town  any  until  they  first  got  the  lay  of  it  by 
daylight. 

Ihe  next  morning  they  were  up  early,  and  on  going  doAvn- 
stairs  got  quite  a  look  at  the  town  from  the  piazza. 

Saloons  Avere  in  evidence  everywhere.  Nearly  every  man, 
except  the  merchants  and  the  employees  about  the  hotel,  wore 
boots  and  red  or  blue  flannel  shirts.  Belts  and  revolvers  were 
in  sight  everywhere. 

A  man  stepped  up  to  Fred  and  asked: 

“Did  you  come  in  on  the  train  last  night?” 

“Yes:  there  was  quite  a  croAvd  of  us  came  in.” 

“Looking  for  work?” 

“No:  Ave  came  here  just  to  look  around  for  a  while.  ,Are 
you  looking  for  hands?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  do  you  want  men  for?” 

“I  want  two  men  to  help  about  a  saloon.” 

“Say,  .is  saloonkeeping  the  only  business  done  in  this 
tOAvn?” 

“No;  but  there’s  a  good  deal  of  it  done  here.  Do  you  know 
whether  any  men  on  the  train  you  came  in  on  are  in  search 
of  work  or  not?” 

“No;  I  do  not.” 

The  fellow  left  him  and  went  inquiring  around  among 
others. 

Fred  and  Terry  watched  him  for  a  while,  and  then  went 
in  to  breakfast. 

While  they  Avere  in  the  breakfast  room  another  train  ar¬ 
med,  Avith  a  pretty  good  load  of  passengers. 

Terry  was  informed  by  the  landlord,  after  he  went  out  into 
the  office,  that  he  would  have  to  put  another  man  in  his 
room. 

“We  don’t  want  him,”  said  Terry. 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  four  instead  of  three,  as  that 
is  a  double  room.” 

“All  right;  .iust  charge  it  up  for  four  then;  we  don’t  bunk 
with  any  strangers.” 

“Got  money  to  burn,  eh?” 

“No;  but  we  are  able  to  keep  a  room  to  ourselves,. and  you 
can  mark  it  down  on  your  books  that  no  strangers  are  to 
be  put  in  there  while  we  occupy  it.” 

“Well,  who  pays  for  it?” 

“Why,  w,e  do,  of  course!” 

“How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay  here?” 

“Till  we  get  ready  to  leaA'e,”  Terry  replied. 

Just  then  Sam  stepped  up  and  Terry  told  him  there  was 
another  man  who  wanted  to  share  his  bed  with  him. 

“Send  him  out  to  the  woods,”  said.  Sam.  “We  don’t  want 
him.” 

“Then  we’ll  have  to  pay  for  four.  Sam.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  what’s  the  matter  with  our  putting 
up  a  hotel  out  here  and  running  it  on  that  principle,  too? 
Put  ten  beds  in  one  room  and  charge  for  them,  whether  they 
are  occupied  or  not?” 

“That’s  the  rule  out  here,”  said  the  landlord. 

“All  right,  I’m  glad  there  are  only  two  in  our  room.” 

“Well,  there’s  room  enough  for  two  more  beds  in  there,  and 
if  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  put  them  in  to  accommodate  my 
customers.  I’ll  do  so.” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Sam. 

“Yes;  that’s  the  rule.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  rule,  too,  which  I  can  stick  to.  My  rule 
Is  wtmn  a  landlord  tries  to  stick  strangers  in  on  me  I  go 
out.  In  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  when  a  man  takes  a 
roo3’;n  it’s  his  against  all  the  world  as  long  as  he  -wants  to 
occupy  it;  but  out  here  you  simply  hire  a  man  a  bed,  and 
eve:  1  then  you  want  to  chuck  a  stranger  under  the  same 
b!.‘ nk' t  with  him.  I’m  willing  to  pay  for  my  bed  now  for 
0h<.  .’ve(.k  at  the  rate  charged  for  two,  on  condition  that  no 
strangers  are  to  be  thrust  in  on  us.” 

•  A-T  ;,.  you  can  pay  for  your  room  in  advance,  but  I  won’t 
make  an v  such  agreement  as  that.” 

*  '  !I  right.”  -aid  Sam,  “we  will  pay  for  one  night’s  lodg- 
\r<"  pp~r  and  breakfast  and  get  out.  It  may  be  your  rule, 
k  -V  I  ;.ni  not  disposed  to  become  one  of  its  victims.” 

T  <r  w,,«  too  much  for  the  greedy  landlord,  and  he  at  once 
v  ,.Jhu  j edging.  He  said  if  they  would  pay  for  the  room  a 
v, in  advance  they  should  have  it  exclusively  for  their 

ov.u  use. 


“All  right, ”  said  Sam-,  drawing  a  roll  of  money  from  his 
pocket,  “give  us  a  receipt  for  payment  of  board  for  one  week 
for  all  of  us,  and  say  it  is  for  our  exclusive  use,  and  here  is 
our  dough.” 

The  landlord  scraAvled  out  a  receipt  in  accordance  Avith 
Sam’s  instructions  and  received  the  money. 

“Say,  Sam,”  said  Terry,  as  he  walked  up  on  the  piazza, 
“how  is  that  for  a  gouge? 

“It’s  a  good  one,  old  man,  and  he  didn’t  blush  orioe.” 

“No;  I  noticed  that,  but  I  Avas  surprised  how  easily  you 
bluffed  him.  But  what  if  he  had  called  your  bluff?” 

“Why,  we  would  have  gone  out,  of  course.” 

“What  would  you  have  done  then?” 

“I  would  have  bought  a  tent  if  I  couldn’t  have  found  quar¬ 
ters  elsewhere.  I  don’t  like  to  part  with  a  patch  of  my  hide 
that  way.” 

Fred  laughed  heartily  when  they  told  him  of  the  land¬ 
lord’s  tactics,  and  he  and  Terry  returned  to  Sam  their  pro¬ 
rata  share  of  the  expenses. 

During  the  day  they  strolled  about  the  tOAvn  and  found 
at  least  five  saloons  to  where  there  Avas  one  of  any  other 
kind  of  business  house.  Of  course  there  were  stores,  dry 
goods,  grocery  and  drug  stores,  but  saloons  everywhere,  and 
in  every  one  gambling  Avas  going  on.  There  was  also  horse 
SAvapping.  There  were  a  few  ranches  scattered  about  through 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  a  few  cattle  were  being  shipped 
every  clay.  Here  and  there  the  boys  stopped  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  groups  of  men,  quietly  listening  to  see  what  news 
they  could  pick  up. 

After  they  had  been  out  on  the  streets  a  few  hours  an  old 
miner  tackled  Fred,  by  asking: 

“Pard,  have  you  got  any  grub?” 

“No;  not  with  me.  What’s  the  matter?  Are  you  hungry?” 

“Pard,  I’m  starving,”  said  the  old  man.  “I’ve  eaten  up  my 
pan,  my  pick  and  my  shovel.  I’m  right  up  against  a  solid 
wall  of  hard  luck,  and  I’m  not  the  only  one  here  in  that  fix.” 

The  miner  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  there 
was  no  question  about  his  being  hungry;  that  was  very  evi¬ 
dent. 

“I’ve  been  hungry  a  few  times  myself,”  said  Fred.  “Where 
is  the  best  place  to  get  a  good  meal?  I  don’t  mind  staking 
you  for  one.” 

“You  can  get  a  good  square  meal  down  at  Dutch  Pete’s, 
pard,  and  you  can  have  it  hot  any  minute  in  the  day.” 

“All  right;  come  ahead.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry.” 

The  old  miner  led  the  way  down  to  a  restaurant,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  which  Avas  known  as  “Dutch  Pete.”  There  they 
went  in  and  took  a  seat.  A  waiter  came  to  receive  their 
orders,  and  the  old  man  called  for  such  a  heavy  meal  that 
before  filling  it  the  waiter  reported  to  the  landlord. 

The  latter  went  to  the  table  and  asked  the  old  man: 

“Say,  who’s  staking  you?” 

“I  am,”  said  Fred,  “and  whatever  he  wants  let  him  have 
and  I’ll  pay  for  it.”  , 

“What’s  the  color  of  your  money?”  Dutch  Pete  asked. 

“Green  and  yellow,”  was  the  reply,  as  he  drew  a  roll  of  bills 
from  his  pocket  and  pealed  off  a  five  dollar  note,  “and  that’s 
a  better  color  than  your  soul  has.” 

Fred  was  angry  at  the  man’s  manner. 

“What’s  the  color  of  yours?”  Dutch  Pete  retorted. 

“Perfectly  -white;  snow  white!  In  fact,  the  soul  of  a  white 
man.” 

“Oh,  you  are  too  Avhite  for  this  place!”  said  Pete,  grasping 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  raising  him  from  his  seat. 
‘Won  want  to  get  out  of  here  in  a  hurry.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Dutch  Pete  found  himself  flat  on  his  back, 
lying  on  the  floor,  grasping  for  breath. 

When  he  pulled  himself  together  he  found  Fred  sitting 
down  at  the  little  table  again,  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand, 
eyeing  him  coolly. 

“Noav  bring  on  that  dinner,”  he  said,  “and  be  quick  about 
it.  I’m  neither  a  coyote  nor  an  Apache.” 

Dutch  Pete’s  two  Avaiters  came  to  his  assistance,  but  they 
didn’t  like  the  cool  nerve  of  the  young  felloAv., 

Dutch  Pete  gave  the  order  to  his  two  waiters  and  the  meal 
was  soon  served. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  sent  a  messenger  around  among 
the  saloons  to  look  for  a  man  named  Bradbury,  who  avhs 
known  throughout  that  section  as  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 
He  arrived  just  before  the  old  man  finished  his  meal.  Dutch 
Pete  held  a  whispered  conversation  with  him,  during  which 
time  they  both  frequently  looked  over  to  where  they  were 
sitting. 

“That’s  Bradbury,”  whispered  the  old  man  to  Fred. 

“Who’s  Bradbury?”  Fred  asked. 
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■lie  is  known  as  tho  Bad  Man  of  Arizona.” 

“is  ho  i  very  bad  man?” 

i‘ard.  ho  is  the  worst  man  in  the  world.  He  is  ns  strong 
ns  a  ain’t  afraid  of  nothing,  and  would  rather  fight 

than  eat,  an  I  the  drunker  he  gets  the  worse  he  is.” 

‘‘Has  lie  ever  killed  anybody?”  Fred  asked. 

^  es,  pard,  and  he  is  mighty  quick  on  the  shoot,  too.” 

1  red  looked  at  the  bully  and  sized  him  up.  He  seemed  to 
lie  a!. out  an  inch  or  two  taller  than  he  was,  evidently  a  very 
mus'ular  man,  and  his  face  plainly  showed  that  his  moral 
nature  was  ot  an  extremely  low  order. 

When  the  old  man  had  finished  the  meal  Fred  beckoned 
to  the  waiter  and  tendered  him  a  five  dollar  bill.  He  took 
it  and  went  to  the  landlord  for  the  change,  but  before  he  re¬ 
turned  with  it,  the  bully  walked  over  and  asked: 

“Say.  what  are  you  so  sassy  about  this  morning?” 

“Is  that  any  business  of  yours?”  Fred  asked,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  eyes. 

“Great  coyotes!  It  is  my  business.  Pete  is  a  friend  of 
mine.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  teach  him  some  sense?”  pip  in  Fred. 
“I  brought  the  old  man  in  here  to  stake  him  for  a  meal  and 
he  acted  like  a  low  down  Apache.” 

“\ou  want  to  learn  some  sense  yourself,”  said  the  bullv, 
“and  I’ll  give  you  a  lesson  tight,  now.” 

He  reached  out  and  caught  Fred  by  the  collar  of  his  shirt, 
bur  the  next  instant  found  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  within  an 
inch  of  his  nose. 

“I’m  ready  for  the  lesson,”  said  Fred. 

He  had  the  drop  on  the  bully,  who  attempted  to  knock  the 
revolver  aside,  the  very  thing  Fred  was  looking  for,  and  as 
he  did  so.  he  received  a  blow  on  the  neck  which  caused  him 
to  drop  to  the  floor  in  a  heap. 

<^uick  as  a  flash  Fred  possessed  himself  of  his  weapon  and 
then  quietly  sat  down,  revolver  in  hand,  waiting  for  him  to 
pull  himself  together. 

,  “L??k,  liere<  1)ntcl]  Pete,”  he  called  out  to  the  landlord 
you  (1  better  tell  your  friends  to  keep  out  of  this  thing  now’ 

I  m  going  to  have  some  fun  witn  this  coyote,  and  if  any  of 
you  interfere  you'll  be  taken  very  sick.” 

Dutch  Pete  and  his  waiters  were  nearly  paralyzed  with 
as.;  nish meat  at  what  had  happened  to  the  Bad  Man  of  Ari¬ 
zona.  I  hey  looked  on  in  open-eyed  amazement 

In  a  few  minutes  Bradbury  began  pulling  himself  together 
for  the  blew  on  his  jugular  had  made  him  extremely  40'^v’ 
IP'  sat  up  on  the  floor,  looked  at  Fred,  who  asked  -  *  & 

“Is  your  name  Bradbury?” 

“Yes.” 

ou  arc  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona,  I  believe?0” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  really  a  very  bad  man?” 

'I’he  fellow  growled  and  reached  behind  for  his  gun 
/  1  vo  eot  your  gun.”  said  Fred.  “I  want  to  see  what  sort 
o.  a  man  you  lire  without  a  gun.”  and  with  that  he  passed 
bo.h  iis  own  and  the  bully’s  weapon  over  to  the  old  miner, 

i  n  if  ! 

“1  ’lug  the  first  fellow  who  interferes  with  us” 

“All  light;  I  will,  pard.” 

Fred  than  seized  ihe  bully  by  tho  collar  of  his  coat  lifted 
him  to  his  feet,  and  led  him  out  of  the  place,  and  out  on  the 
snoer.  and  began  having  fun  with  him.  He  knocked  him. 
ngh,  nnd  left,  and,  with  a  howl  of  rage,  the  bully  attempted* 
to  clinch  with  him.  ‘  1 

ITo  knew  nothing  whatever  about  sparring,  but  possessed  a 
bulldog  courage  and  great  physical  strength. 

■oil.  you  are  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona,  are  you?  I  think  if 
somebody  would  tie  a.  coyote’s  tail  to  you  you’d  look  just 
exactly  like  what  you  are.  a  coyote  on  two  feet.” 

With  that  he  tripped  his  feet  from  under  him  and  down  lie 
fell.  He  sprang  up  again  with  a  yell  of  rage,  onlv  to  find 
himself  sent  staggering  back  by  a  blow  upon  bis  chest 
Suddenly  lie  rushed  at  Fred  to  grasp  him  by  the  throat 
Fearnot  seized  the  Bad  Man’s  wrist,  held  him  out  at  arm’s 
length  and  began  pushing  him  down. 

Tim  bully  opposed  muscle  against  muscle  until  gif  at  beads 
01  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  swarthy  face.  A  big  crowd 
had  gathered,  utterly  astonished  at  the  sight— a  mere  vouth 
handling  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona  as  though  he  were  a' mere 

Suddenly  lie  was  seen  to  weaken  and  drop  to  his  knees  on 
the  ground.  Then  Fred  gave  his  arm  a  twist  that  caused  him 
to  groan  mid  roll  In  the  dust.  m 

“Oli.  you  are  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona,  eh?”  Fred  Rent  s«iv 
lag  to  him.  “Now  get  up  and  let’s  shako  hands.”  1  *  ‘ 

He  jerked  the  fellow  up  on  his  feet,  grasped  ills  light  baud 


in  his  and  began  a  vise-like  pressure  that  threatened  the  de¬ 
struction  of  every  bone  in  it.” 

“I  weaken,  pard,”  gasped  the  bully. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LVEPY  TIMES  IN  PRESCOTT 

“And  so  you  are  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona?"  said  Fred,  as 
he  let  go  of  the  bully’s  hand.  “I  was  warned  to  look  out  for 
you  before  I  struck  the  junction,  but  you  are  not  bad  one  bit. 
You  only  think  you  are,  and  all  these  fellows  around  here 
have  been  frightened  at  a  shadow.  Now,  suppose  you  shave 
off  that  mustache,  dress  decently  and  try  to  be  the  Good  Man 
of  Arizona?  You  will  be  much  more  of  a  curiosity  then  than 
you  are  now.” 

“Whar’s  my  gun?”  the  bully  asked. 

“Here  it  is,”  said  the  old  miner  whom  Fred  had  staked 
for  a  meal. 

“Let  me  have  mine,  too.”  said  Fred,  and  stepping  over  to 
him,  he  took  possession  of  his  weapon.  As  the  miner  stepped 
toward  Bradbury  to  hand  him  his  the  crowd  scattered  in 
every  direction,  for  they  expected  shooting  to  follow  imme¬ 
diately. 

Fred  kept  his  eye  on  the  bully,  but  the  latter  took  his  gun. 
thrust  it  into  its  case  and,  turning  on  his  heels,  walked  off 
down  the  street. 

Fred  watched  him  until  he  was  out  of  pistol  range,  then 
put  away  his  own  weapon. 

“Say,  Fred,  been  having  fun?”  Terry  called  out* 

“Yes:  I’ve  met  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona.” 

Terry  and  Sam  joined  him,  saying  they  had  seen  all  that 
happened  out  on  the  street,  but  knew  nothing  about  what 
had  occurred  in  the  restaurant. 

The  old  miner  explained  what  bad  happened  in  there,  and 
they  laughed  heartily  over  the  mistake  that  Bradbury  had 
made.  Of  course  the  crowd,  now  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  shooting,  instantly  gathered  around  Fred,  evidently  're¬ 
garding  him  as  a  wonder.  Scores  of  them  were  hurling  ques¬ 
tions  at  him. 

“Who  are  you.  pard?” 

“Wliar  you  from,  pard?” 

“Did  you  hoodoo  him,  pard?” 

“What  did  you  do  to  him?” 

“How’ll  you  give  him  such  a  scare?” 

“You  took  all  the  fight  out’en  him,  pard.” 

“Oh.  lie  never  had  any  light  in  him,”  said  Fred.  “It  was 
tho  other  fellows  who  got  seared  because  he  bad  a  loud  voice 
and  flourished  a  gun  around.” 

’iiea)  coyotes.  He  has  killed  a  dozen  men.’’  said  aiietii  r. 

“Then  lie  must  have  shot  them  in  the  back.”  said  Fred. 

Flmie  isn  !  a  bit  of  fight  in  him  when  he  is  up  agains.  a 
man  who  isn’t  afraid  of  him.” 

In  the  mi  .ultimo  Dutch  Pete  was  telling  his  side  of  the  si  rv 
lo  a  lot  ol  f i  iends  in  his  restaurant.  Ho  was.  perhaps,  the 
most  demoralized  man  in  tho  crowd.  He  had  sent  for  Brad- 
bury  to  come  there  and  fire  the  young  follow  nut.  and  n  w 
he  was  apprehensive  that  the  Bad  Man  would  think  he  bid 
put  up  a  job  on  him. 

r»iO,\  cro Tided  around  bred  fn  tho  street,  kept  burling  qeos- 
uons  at  hum.  and  when  lie  tried  to  go  to  the  hotel  tliev  moved 
aiong  with  him.  He  was  a  new  sensation,  for  Bradbury  had 
been  he  reigning  bully  there  for  more  than  a  year,  and  nearlv 
c\  eri  body  in  the  place  took  off  his  hat  to  him.  and  felt  hon- 
nieu  it  he  condescended  to  recognize  him. 

Of  course  the  barroom  of  th"  hotel  was  instantly  filled  with 
ihe  crowd,  to  the  very  great  delight  of  the  landlord,  who, 
uhen  he  heard  the  story  of  what  had  happened,  could  hardlv 
be.ieve  it;  but  when  so  many  witnesses  had  vouched  for  iim 
mth  of  it  be  could  no  longer  doubt  it.  Ho  remembered  Sam 
Innes  bad  talked  to  him  about  putting  strangers  in  his  room, 
and  he  was  under  the  impression  that  Sam  was  the  one  who 
had  couquered  the  bully. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  an  opportunity  to  do  so  he  went  to 
mm  and  apologized,  and  offered  to  return  him  the  money  for 
the  extra  board  he  lmd  charged  up  agaiust  him. 

Dh.  I  don’t  want  it.”  said  Snm.  “If  that’s  your  stvlc  of 
making  honest  money,  stick  to  it.  but  it  isn’t  my  way  l*U 
lather  steal  chickens  for  a  living  than  to  play  that  sort  of  a 
game.  ^ 

1 1";  laU(l!1©wl  allowed  the  Insult,  for  he  know  ho  deserve! 
n  la  a  lithe  wlibo.  however,  he  learned  his  mistake,  for  it 
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“Your  fist  is  like  a  maul.” 
a  grip  on  liis  hand,  however,  when 


W;l<!  Quiet  young  man  named  Fearnot,  instead  of  the  one 
"  ith  the  big  mouth. 

O.  eourse  the  boys  had  invitations  to  drink  from  all  sides, 
but  not  a  drop  of  the  stuff  sold  there  would  they  touch. 

“Say,  yard.”  said  one  of  them,  turning  to  him,  “T  know  that 
It  rad  bury  is  a  mighty  strong  man,  yet  I  saw  you  push  him 
down  on  his  knees  by  holding  to  his  right-  arm  with  your 
right  hand.  How  did  you  do  it?” 

‘‘Well.  I've  got  a  pretty  strong  arm  myself,”  said  Fred. 
“I  ve  always  had  good  health;  never  drank  anything  that 
would  unsteady  my  nerves  or  weaken  my  muscles.” 

“Lewine  see  if  you  have  got  a  stronger  arm  than  1  have?” 
said  a  big.  red  shirted  fellow,  reaching  out  his  hand  to  Fred. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do— test  the  strength  of  your  grip 
or  your  arm?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Let's  try  the  grip.”  said  the  other. 

“You've  got  a  mighty  big  hand,”  said  Fred.  “I  don't  know 
whether  I  can  get  a  grip  on  it  or  not.” 

“Great  coyotes!  Your  hand  is  twice  as  big  as  his,”  said 
one. 

“Yes,"  said  another. 

Fred  managed  to  get 
the  pressure  commenced 

It  lasted  a  minute,  when  the  fellow  exclaimed: 

“Leggo!” 

Fred  let  go  and  the  man  held  up  his  hand,  looked  at  it,  felt 
it  with  the  other  and  exclaimed: 

“He  could  crush  a  grizzly  bear’s  paw!” 

Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  day  a  crowd  of  gamblers  and 
miners  swarmed  about  the  hotel,  for  in  their  faw-away  corner 
of  the  wild  West  the  occurrences  of  that  day  were  things 
long  to  be  remembered.  Probably  the  barroom  never  did  such 
a  business  in  the  same  length  of  time  before  since  it  was 
first  started.  Nearly  all  the  gambling  saloons  were  emptied, 
the  men  there  going  over  to  the  hotel  to  see  the  fellow  who 
had  licked  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

Finally  Fred,  Terry  and  Sam  became  sick  of  it,  and  slipped 
away  from  the  crowd;  went  up  to  their  room,  where  they  sat 
down  and  laughed  over  the  affair. 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “you  suggested  these  big  boots 
and  red  shirts  as  a  means  of  preventing  these  people  from 
taking  us  for  tenderfeet,  and  here  you  are  the  first  one  to 
pick  up  a  fight.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “the  sassafras  tea  is  on  me.  I  don’t  see, 
though  how  it  could  have  been  prevented.  I  went  into  that 
restaurant  with  the  old  man  to  give  him  a  square  meal,  and 
because  I  talked  sharp  to  the  landlord  he  spoke  sarcastically 
about  the  color  of  my  money,  and  sent  for  that  fellow  Brad¬ 
bury.  I  had  to  take  care  of  myself.  It  shows  that  the  un- 
ex  i Acted  very  often  occurs.” 

••Yes,  and  it  shows  that  you  have  to  be  prepared  for  it  all 
the  time,”  put  in  Sam. 

They  spent  over  an  hour  up  in  the  room  until  a  rap  on  the 
door  caused  Terry  to  open  it.  There  stood  an  employe  of  the 
house,  who  announced  that  dinner  was  ready. 

-All  right:  come  ahead,  hoys;  I’m  hungry,”  said  Sam,  and 
after  carefully  locking  the  door  they  followed  the  porter 
downstairs  and  managed  to  get  in  the  dining  room  unper¬ 
ceived.  except  by  a  few  who  were  near  the  door.  , 

A  few  minutes  later,  however,  they  began  crowding  in 
until  every  seat,  at  the  table  was  taken. 

While  they  were  eating  they  heard  a  couple  of  shots  fired 
in  the  barroom.  Not  a  single  man  got  up  to  go  out  and  see 
wl.at  was  going  on  there.  A  pistol  shot  in  the  place  excited 
no  more  attention  than  a  man’s  sneeze  would. 

At  the  table  Fred  sat  between  Terry  and  Sam.  but  the 
oth'-rs  in  front,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  watched  him  like  so 
many  hawks  watching  chickens. 

•‘Tcrrv.  this  is  embarrassing,”  Fred  remarked  to  his  chum. 
“I  don’t  believe  I  will  be  able  to  go  out  on  the  street  again 
without  being  followed  by  a  crowd,  as  children  in  the  City  of 
\V"-  York  follow  a  monkey  and  a  hand  organ.  I’m  sorry  I 
didn't  bring  a  disguise  with  me.” 

"Om  the  excitement  will  blow  over  in  a  day  or  two!”  said 

V P hope  it  will.  It  seems  as  if  every  one  of  these  little 
Western  towns  must  have  a  reigning  bully.” 

-  Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  reigning  yourself  while  you 

arl  j ^/disgusting,”  returned  Fred,  “and  because  I  don’t  drink 
are  not  satisfied  with  it. 

“Well  it’s  unusual,”  laughed  Terry.  “A  bully  in  a  West- 
\  n  who  doesn’t  drink  the  vilest  sort  of  tanglefoot  Is  a 
•iosity.” 
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j.(.v  ijr.d  hni  le  d  their  meal  the  three  arose,  left  the 


table,  and  went  into  the  office  of  the  hotel.  Inside  of  a  couple 
of  minutes  the  room  was  packed  with  men  in  red  shirts  and 
wool  hats. 

“See  here,  pard,”  said  a  big,  brawny  six-footer,  laying  a 
heavy  hand  on  Fred’s  shoulder,  ‘’they  tell  me  you  cleaned  out 
Jim  Bradbury.” 

“I  did  have  a  little  trouble  with  him,”  remarked  Fred. 

“He’s  a  friend  of  mine,”  said  the  other. 

“That's  all  right.  A  man  is  in  a  pretty  bad  way  when  he 
hasn’t  any  friends  at  all.  1  have  a  few  myself,  and  here 
they  are,”  and  he  turned  to  Sam  and  Terry,  “but  they  are 
not  bad  men,  though,  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  quiet, 
good  hoys,  who  went  to  Sunday  school  when  they  were  little 
children,  and  the  last  thing  their  mothers  said  to  them  when 
they  left  home  to  come  out  here  was: 

“  ‘Be  good  boys  now,  and  keep  out  of  trouble!’ 

“My  mother  said  the  same  thine'  to  me,  but  then  she  didn’t 
know  anything  about  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona,  who  goes 
around  making  trouble  for  others.  If  you  are  a  friend  of  his 
you  ought  to  advise  him  to  stop  that  sort  of  tiling.” 

The  fellow  seemed  to  he  astonished  at  his  cool,  childlike 
way,  and  asked  contemptuously: 

“Say,  how  did  you  kids  get  away  from  your  mammies?” 

“Oh,  they  let  us  come;  but  the  last  tiling  they  said  to  us 
was  that  we  must  be  good  and  keep  out  of  trouble.” 

“Well,  she  shouldn’t  have  let  you  come  so  far  away  from 
hom,e,  for  you  will  find  a  lot  of  trouble  out  here.  It’s  no 
place  for  fresh  kids.” 

“Say,”  said  Sam,  “are  you  hunting  for  trouble?” 

“No;  I  don’t  have  to  look  for  trouble.  I’m  a  lot  of  trouble 
myself.  I  was  born  iii  trouble  and  have  been  in  it  ever  since.” 

“Do  you  want  any  trouble  now?” 

“Yes;  I’m  just  spiling  for  it.” 

“All  right,  just  give  us  room  here,  pards,  and  I'll  show  him 
what  real  trouble  is,”  and  he  began  pushing  the  crowd  back 
in  order  to  have  some  elbow  room. 

The  others  good  naturedly  gave  way,  and  Sam  took  off  his 
hat,  handed  it  to  Fred,  and  then  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from 
his  pocket,  looked  the  fellow  in  the  eyes,  and  said: 

“I’ll  go  you  five  hundred  dollars  that  I  lick  you,  and  do  it 
in  three  minutes.” 

“I  haven’t  got  five  hundred  dollars,”  said  the  fellow,  “but  if 
you  lick  me  in  three  minutes  I’ll  go  out  and  hang  myself.” 

“Oh,  if  you  hang  yourself  the  lesson  won’t  do  you  any  good. 
I  want  to  lick  you  and  let  you  live  to  get  the  benefit  of  it. 
That  is  why  I  don’t  want  to  shoot  with  you.  A  dead  man  is 
always  out.” 

Several  of  the  fellow’s  friends  offered  to  put  up  the  money 
for  him.  They  suspected  that  Sam's  talk  was  all  bluff.  The 
landlord  held  the  stakes  and  the  cyclone  began. 

Great  Scott,  how  it  roared! 

Sam  tossed  him  almost  to  the  ceiling  three  or  four  times. 
He  was  so  quick  and  vigorous  the  fellow  didn’t  have  a  chance 
to  get  hold  of  him. 

In  about  two  and  a  half  minutes  he  admitted  that  he  had 
enough. 

“Now.  what  did  I  toll  you?”  said  Fred.  “And  he  isn’t  a  bad 
mnn.  either.  He  is  a  good  man,  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 
world.” 

Bradbury’s  friends  were  sick. 

Sam  never  got  a  scratch.  He  pocketed  the  five  hundred 
dollars,  remarking  as  he  did  so: 

“This’ll  pay  our  board  here  for  a  good  while.” 

It  was  the  very  thing  the  landlord  wanted,  as  it  kept  up 
the  excitement  and  liquor  flowed  over  his  bar  in  continuous 
streams. 

Among  the  crowd,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Fred  caught  sight 
of  the  destitute  old  miner  whose  dinner  he  had  paid  for  that 
day. 

“Here.  Sam.”  said  Fred,  “what’s  the  matter  with  staking 
this  friend  of  ours  here  out  of  that  wad  you  have  just 
pocketed?  It  was  on  his  account  that  I  had  the  trouble  with 
the  Bad  Man  this  morning.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  Sam.  “How  much  do  you  want?” 

“How  much  of  a  stake  do  you  want?”  Fred  asked  the  old 
fellow. 

The  man  told  him  and  Sam  passed  over  to  Fred  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars. 

“Now,  see  here,  pard,”  said  Fred,  “that’ll  furnish  you  grub 
for  a  month.  Sec  if  you  can’t  strike  it  rich  somewhere,  ami 
let  us  come  in  for  a  little  of  it.” 

The  old  miner  was  almost  overcome  by  the  generosity  of  the 
three  young  men.  He  pledged  himself  that  if  he  struck  it 
rich  lie  would  divide  with  them.  He  left  the  place  to  go  at 
once  in  search  of  mining  tools  and  grub. 
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“Say,  pard,”  sung  out  another,  “wliat’s  the  matter  with 
staking  me  that  way?” 

"That’s  about  as  far  as  I  care  to  invest,”  replied  Fred. 
“I  wouldn’t  have  staked  him  if  he  had  asked  for  it.  He  did 
ask  me  for  a  meal  this  morning  and  I  saw  that  he  was  ver^ 
hungry.  I  knew  what  that  meant,  as  I  have  been  hungry 
myself  several  times.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  last  you’ll  ever  see  of  him.” 

“That’s  all  right;  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  lie’s  got  an  honest 
face.  I  didn’t  smell  any  liquor  on  him  this  morning;  hence, 
I’m  willing  to  invest  a  little  iu  him.” 

“Oh,  you  wouldn’t  stake  a  man  who  drinks,  eh?” 

“No;  not  to  the  extent  of  a  penny!  A  man  may  be  per¬ 


fectly  honest  and  drink,  too,  but  a  man  who  drinks  is  apt  to 
drink  too  much,  and  away  he  goes,  unable  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and,  perhaps,  loses  what  little  he  may  have.” 

San.,  Fred  and  Terry  started  out  to  get  rid  of  the  crowd, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  followed  them. 

Every  saloon  they  passed  sent  out  others  to  join  them,  and 
many  invitations  to  drink  were  extended. 

Just  as  they  were  passing  a  corner  saloon,  three  blocks 
away  from  the  hotel,  a  couple  of  men  ran  out  into  the  street 
and  began  popping  away  at  each  other.  They  emptied  their 
revolvers  without  doing  any  damage,  except  hitting  a  by¬ 
stander  in  the  leg. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Sam  stopped  and  stood  perfectly  still,  look¬ 
ing  on  at  the  fusillade,  whilst  the  crowd  that  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  them  scattered. 

One  of  the  shooters,  when  he  had  emptied  his  revolver,  ran 
back  into  the  saloon  to  load  up  again. 

"Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “I  don’t  believe  those  fellows 
try  to  hit  each  other  at  all.  I  think  most  of  the  shooting 
done  around  here  is  a  bluff.” 

"It  looks  a  little  bit  like  it,”  said  Fred.  “Everybody  seems 
to  carry  a  gun  and  I  haven’t  seen  one  yet  who  seemed  to 
know  how  to  handle  one.” 

About  a  couple  of  minutes  later  the  man  who  had  run  into 
the  saloon  to  load  up  his  weapon  came  out  of  the  saloon  and 
went  to  shooting  again. 

Again  the  crowd  scattered. 

“Say,  boys,  let’s  get  away  from  here,”  suggested  Fred. 
“AVe  are  not  in  this  thing  at  all,  yet  we  might  pick  up  a  stray 
bullet.” 

While  the  crowd  was  looking  on  at  the  shooting  Fred,  Terry 
and  Sam  got  away  unperceived,  and  were  soon  rambling  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where  no  one  seemed  to  know 
them.  They  went  clear  out  to  the  outskirts,  where  they  sat 
down  on  a  bowlder  of  rock,  looking  at  the  scenery  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  some  distance  away. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  boys?”  Sam  asked. 

“It’s  bad,”  said  Terry. 

"Yes;  I  knew  it  was,  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
I  thought.” 

"Say,”  Terry  called,  “when  do  you  look  for  Jack  Meldrim 


out  here?” 


“I  don't  know.  I  think  I  heard  him  say,  when  I  saw  him 
last,  that  he  was  going  down  to  Tucson,  which  is  a  good 
many  miles  south  of  here,  and  I’m  told  the  only  way  you  can 
get  to  it  by  rail  is  to  travel  around  the  State,  a  distance  of 
about  live  hundred  miles,  as  there  isn’t  a  railroad  running 
through  it  north  and  south.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

/  * 

THU  FATE  OF  THE  WIFE-BEATER. 

In  the  vicinity  of  where  the  three  were  sitting  on  the 
bowlder,  down  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  were  a  few 
scattered  houses,  more  like  cabins  than  otherwise,  all  of  them 
occupied.  A  few  men  were  passing,  coming  and  going,  none 
of  whom  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  the  young  strangers. 
A  big  rough  fellow,  rather  the  worse  for  drink,  was  seen  to 
enter  the  cabin  directly  across  the  way  from  where  they  were 
sitting. 

“Say,  Terry,  did  you  notice  that  fellow?”  Fred  asked. 

“No.  I  didn’t.  I  was  watching  those  two  out  there  who 
seem  to  be  going  somewhere  into  the  country.” 

“I  noticed  liliu,’’  said  Sam.  “and  1  thought  at  the  time  he 
had  about  the  most  brutal  expression  of  countenance  I  ever 

Sil  w/ * 

"That’s  what  I  noticed,  too,”  snid  Fred,  “and  it  was  what 
I  wn  g*’ii!g  to  call  Terry’s  attention  to.  I  was  thinking  how 
strange  it  is  that  such  a  ninti  can  liud  anywhere  in  the  wide. 


wide  world,  a  woman  who  could  care  enough  for  him  to  be¬ 
come  his  wife.” 

“I’ve  often  thought  of  that,”  returned  Sam,  “but  I  remem¬ 
ber  what  I  once  heard  a  man  say  in  the  pulpit  one  evening, 
that  no  matter  bow  bad  a  man  might  be  there  would  always 
be  some  woman  to  see  something  good  in  him.” 

“You  can’t  always  judge  by  appearances,”  remarked  Terry. 
“I’ve  seen  some  strong,  rough,  uncouth  looking  men  whose 
hearts  were  as  tender  as  a  little  child’s.” 

“So  have  I,”  assented  Fred.  “But  I  will  wager  heavily  that 
the  man  who  just  entered  that  cabin  over  there  is  not  one  of 
that  stripe.” 

“I’d  go  you  halves  on  it,”  said  Sam.  “He  not  only  has  the 
stamp  of  a  brute  on  his  face,  but  dissipation  has  probably 
destroyed  what  little  good  he  ever  had  in  him.” 

They  were  discussing  that  phase  of  life,  when,  suddenly,  the 
door  of  the  cabin  flew  open  and  three  little  children,  the 
youngest  a  boy  of  not  over  five  years  of  age,  ran  out,  ap¬ 
parently  greatly  frightened  at  something,  and  stopped  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  cabin,  turned  and  looked  back. 

The*  next  moment  a  woman’s  scream  was  heard  through 
the  half  open  doorway,  and,  a  few  seconds  later,  a  pale,  deli¬ 
cate  and  extremely  poorly  dressed  woman  darted  out  after  the 
children,  pursued  by  the  brutal  fellow  whom  the  boys  had 
seen  enter  the  house.  He  was  swearing  like  a  pirate,  and.  as 
he  approached  the  mother  and  children,  they  recreated,  get¬ 
ting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bowider  where  the  boys  were 
sitting,  as  if  hoping  their  presence  would  protect  them. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  to  meet 
her  and  asked: 

“What’s  the  trouble,  madam?” 

She  was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying,  and  apparently 
didn’t  hear  or  understand  his  query. 

She  kept  retreating,  and  Terry  stood  stock  still  with  his 
arms  crossed  over  his  chest,  looking  the  brute  squarely  in  the 
face  as  he  approached. 

“Is  that  your  family?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“Yes;  but  what  business  is  it  of  yours?” 

“I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask.  If  you  are  the  husband  and 
father  of  that  family,  -why  do  they  run  away  from  you,  as 
from  a  grizzly  or  a  mountain  lion?” 

“I’ll  show  you  why,”  growled  the  fellow,  rushing  at  him  as 
if  to  destroy  him  on  the  spot. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  let  him  have  a  blow  square  in  the 
face  that  fetched  him  up  to  a  full  stop.  He  was  a  strong, 
burly  fellow,  and  the  attack  of  a  youth  like  Terry  astonished 
him  more  than  anything  he  had  been  up  against  for  years. 
He  uttered  a  hoarse  exclamation  and  rushed  at  him  again. 

Terry  sprang  aside  ahd  was  fortunate  enough  to  land  a 
blow  on  his  neck  that  sent  him  rolling  on  the  ground. 

There  was  nobody  in  sight  to  interfere,  so  Terry  quietly 
waited  for  him  to  get  upon  his  feet  again. 

When  he  did  so,  Terry  didn’t  wait  for  him  to  begin  hos¬ 
tilities,  but  charged  upon  him  himself  and  again  the  man 
tried  to  clinch  with  him,  which  was  the  very  thing  Terry 
didn’t  intend  to  let  him  do. 

He  rained  blow  after  blow  upon  his  face  and  ribs  until  he, 
seeing  that  he  was  up  against  a  snag,  began  retreating  to¬ 
wards  the  cabin. 


Terry  darted  around  and  got  between  him  and  the  little 
house,  not  letting  up  a  single  instant  in  his  attack. 

Finally  he  downed  him,  and  the  fellow  said  he  had  enough. 

“No,  you  haven’t;  not  the  thousandth  part  of  enough.  I 
don’t  know  who  you  are,  never  saw  you  before,  but  from 
what  I  have  seen,  I  judge  you  are  a  man  who  comes  home 
drunk  and  beats  the  mother  of  his  children.” 

“She  didn’t  have  any  dinner  for  me.”  the  fellow  growled. 

“Have  you  got  anything  in  the  house  for  her  to  cook  for 
you,  and  did  you  bring  it  there  yourself?  Are  you  support¬ 
ing  her.  or  does  she  support  you?” 

By  this  time  Fred  and  Sam  had  joined  the  mother  and 
children,  and  from  her  they  learned  that  lie  was  always  cruel, 
and  had  beaten  them  often  without  provocation:  but.  woman¬ 
like,  all  her  fears  now  were  for  him.  She  was  afraid  his 
assailant  would  hurt  him. 


“He  won’t  use  anything  but  his  fists  on  him.  matin ui.”  said 
Fred.  “And  surely  you  ought  to  be  glad  to  see  him  cot  ti 
taste  of  his  own  medicine.” 


“He  is  the  father  of  my  children,”  she  replied, 
j  flowed  afresh. 

“Madam,  I  never  like  to  interfere  between  i 
wife,  but  certainly  you  and  your  children  would 
without  him.” 


as  her  tears 

utsband  and 
l>e  better  off 


While  they  were  thus  talking,  Terry  was  soon  to  take 
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fellow  by  bis  beds  and  drag  him  across  the  road  to  where  his 
'V'‘to  and  children  wore  standing. 

"Is  this  your  husband,  madam?”  Terry  asked. 
i  es,”  she  replied. 

i ^  *v°11  waut  t0  rid  him,  just  say  so.  and  we’ll 
take  him  out  there  in  the  woods  and  swing  him  up  by  the 
ntx'k.” 


J-  lease  don’t  harm  him,”  she  pleaded. 

VN  hat?  Ion  beg  for  a  wretch  like  this!  I  see  your  face 
and  arms  are  bruised.  Of  course  it’s  his  work.  Why  don’t 
you  poison  him?  Why  don’t  you  cut  his  throat  while  he  is 
asleep  What  do  you  live  with  such  a  brute  for?” 

"I  ve  tried  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  I  can’t.  He  threatens  to 
kill  me  if  I  leave  him.” 

“Do  you  want  to  leave  him?” 
t  would  if  I  could,  but  I  haven’t  a  dollar  in  the  world  and 
I  m  a  thousand  miles  away  from  my  people.” 

It  was  very  plain  to  the  boys  that  she  was  held  in  bondage 
by  the  brute  solely  on  account  of  fear  for  the  lives  of  herself 
and  her  children. 


“Madam,  return  to  the  house,”  said  Terry,  “and  we’ll  settle 
this  matter  Avith  him.  I  guess  we  can  raise  enough  here  in 
town  to  send  you  back  to  your  people.” 

The  woman  was  trembling  like  an  aspen.  She  didn’t  knoAv 
what  to  say  or  do. 


Finally  her  husband  rose  to  his  feet  and  ordered  her  to  go 
into  the  house. 

She  fairly  ran  at  the  word  of  command,  and  was  folloAved 
by  her  little  ones. 

He  turned  to  go.  himself,  but  Terry  held  him  back,  saying: 

‘‘You  come  with  me.  I’m  going  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
people  you  have  in  this  toAvn.  If  they  will  let  a  brute  like 
you  beat  Ms  wife,  a  frail,  little  woman,  it  ought  to  be  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Sam  and  Fred  let  him  have  his  way,  for  they  had  had  their 
fun,  and  were  willing  to  let  him  have  his.  The  brute  refused 
to  go  along  with  him,  so  Terry  deliberately  landed  a  bloAV  on 
his  ear  that  knocked  him  down,  after  which  he  seized  him  by 
his  heels  and  proceeded  to  drag  him  along  the  ground  back 
into  town. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  neighbors  bad  started  the  news  lip 
in  the  direction  of  the  saloon,  and  soon  about  txto  score  of 
men  came  running  down  in  that  direction. 

Terry  stopped  and  the  fellow  rose  to  his  feet.  Neither  he 
nor  Fred  nor  Sam  were  certain  about  Avhat  the  crowd  Avould 
do.  When  the  people  ran  up  they  recognized  Fearnot  as  the 
man  who  had  conquered  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona,  and  at 
once  began  inquiring  as  to  what  had  happened. 

Terry  at  once  told  them. 

“Oh.  he  beats  his  wife  tAvo  or  three  times  a  week!”  ex¬ 
claimed  one. 

“lie  does,  eh?  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  a  community  that 
will  permit  such  a  thing  as  that  ought  to  be  covered  with 
pitch  and  set  five  to.  You’d  lynch  a  man  for  stealing  a  horse, 
but  let  a  poor  mother  and  children  be  sloAvly  murdered  by  a 
brutal  husband  and  father  without  interfering.  He  ought  to 
be  lynched,  and  I  can  lick  any  man  in  this  crowd  Avho  says 
to  the  contrary.” 

Terry  had  no  intention  whatever  of  causing  the  brute  to 
b^  lynched,  but  the  mention  of  the  very  word  suggested  the 


idea  to  them. 
Lvnch  him! 


Lynch  him!”  sung  out  several,  and  in  the 


twinkling  of  an  eye  the  croAVd  rushed  upon  the  brute  and  be¬ 
gan  moving  off  towards  the  Avoods  with  him. 

“Hang  it.  Terry.”  said  Fred,  “you  are  responsible  for  this.” 

“Well  I  didn’t  mean  it,  but  let  ’em  rip.  I’m  in  favor  of 
lynching  wife-beaters,  from  Maine  to  California.” 

‘  The  news  spread  through  the  town  that  they  were  going 
to  1  v  :ch  Sam  Burbanks,  and  instantly  every  saloon  was 
enrmVed.  Men  were  seen  running  from  every  direction  to  see 
the  Ivncbing. 

“Say,  Terry,  don’t  go  with  them,"  said  Fred.  “Let’s  go  back 
to  the  hotel.” 

IT  If  an  hour  later  men  AA’ere  seen  coming  back,  and  Sam 
Irn  -  learned  from  one  of  them  that  Burbanks  Avas  left 
hutting  to  a  tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
bad  business,  Terry,”  said  Fred. 

-H  jf  I  regret  it,”  was  the  reply.  “I’m  opposed  to 

]vn,.:  inA  a  man  for  horse  stealing,  because  I  don’t  think  a 
h',r-  L  worth  as  much  as  a  human  being,  but  what  right 
.  '  SJK.i,  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  I’m  going  to  send 
t[<i  v.' id o \v  and  children  to  their  people,  if  it  takes  the  last 
dollar  I  have  Avltb  me.” 

“Wake  the  crowd  who  lynched  him  put  up  the  money,”  sug- 


“That’s  the  idea,”  said  Fred.  “They  will  all  probably  chip 
in.  ” 

“Well,  come  ahead;  we  can  get  a  crowd  out  on  the  street 
inside  of  five  minutes.” 

They  went  our  on  the  street,  where  Terry  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice: 

“Gentlemen,  come  this  way,  please.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  every  true  white  man  in  this  toAvn.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  wild  West  that  a  public  meeting 
is  always  a  great  favorite  with  them. 

In  less,  than  tive  minutes  there  Aveve  upward  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  rough-looking  fellows  gathered  around  him. 

As  the  reader  knows,  Terry  was  a  good  talker. 

He  began  in  a  cool  sort  of  way  to  tell  the  story  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Burbanks — when  he  suaat  iiis  AA'ife  and  little  chil¬ 
dren  flee  from  their  homes  to  escape  liis  brutality. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  "1  Inrce  held  to  the  idea  eA*er 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  understand  the  duties  that  a  man 
owes  to  the  weaker  sex,  that  lie  who  raises  his  hand  in 
violence  to  a  helpless  Avoman  should  not  bo  permitted  to  live 
any  longer  than  the  preparations  to  get  rid  of  him  require. 
There  are  gcxl  women  and  bad  ones.  There  are  good  men 
and  bad  men,  but  the  Avorst  Avoinnn  that  ever  Avalked  the 
earth  belongs  to  the  same  sex  that  your  mothers  and  mine 
do.  Woman  is  the  mother  of  the  human  family,  and  except  to 
save  life,  no  man  is  justified  in  raising  his  hand  against  her. 
I  would  defend  the  woman  who  had  attempted  my  life  against 
the  friend  of  my  bosom.  The  man  whom  you  have  just  sent 
into  eternity  for  his  dastardly  brutality  had  promised  to  love, 
cherish  and  protect  the  mother  of  his  children.  I  have  since 
learned  that  she  lias  been  suffering  a  living  death  for  years 
AAfitli  him.  lie  probably  managed  to  find  enough  food  to  keep 
her  and  her  children  alrve,  and  it  may  be  that  she  earned  the 
greater  part  of  it  herself.  She  is  now  a  widow  Avithout  pro¬ 
tection.  She  is  a  thousand  miles  away  from  her  people. 
Where  they  are  I  don’t  know,  but  I  heard  that  much  fall 
from  her  lips.  But  it  is  a  duty  we  OAve  her  and  her  innocent 
little  children  to  send  them  to  their  people,  and  that  without 
delay.  Now,  I  want  to  head  a  subscription  towards  a  fund 
for  that  purpose.  I’ll  put  down  fifty  dollars.” 

“So  will  I.”  i 

“So  Avill  I.” 

“So  will  I,”  yelled  the  crowd  dll  around  him. 

“Fearnot,  hold  your  hat  to  receive  the  money,”  Terry  called 
out. 

Fred  did  so  and  it  was  filled  Avith  money,  paper  and  coin— 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars  in  all. 

A  prominent  merchant  Avas  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
money,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  down  to  the 
little  log  cabin,  and  tell  her  that  she  'and  her  children  were 
provided  for.  and  that  if  they  'wished  to  do  so  they  could 
leave  Prescott  the  next  day  for  her  girlhood  home,  Avith  fully 
a  thousand  dollars  in  her  possession. 

The  poor  woman  was  sitting  Avith  her  little  children  gath¬ 
ered  around  her:  her  face  Avas  white  as  marble,  save  where 
bruises  appeared. 

It  Avas  a  terrible  shock  to  her.  the  news  of  lier  husband’s 
lynching. 

She  told  the  committee  that  she  Avould  leave  the  next 
morning;  that  afternoon  she  and  her  children  Avere  taken 
to  the  hotel  and  given  a  room  there.  / 

That  evening  she  sent  for  the  young  man  who  had  pro¬ 
tected  her  from  her  husband,  and  told  him  she  wanted  to 
thank  him  for  the  protection  he  had  given  her.  adding: 

“I’m  sorry,  though,  that  my  husband  met  such  an  awful 
death.” 

“That’s  natural,  madam,’’  returned  Terry.  “Nothing  was 
farther  from  my  thought  than  that  such  a  thing  should 
happen:  but  he  deserved  it,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  the 
best  thing  for  you  and  the  children  that  could  have  hap¬ 
pened.  I  don't  think  my  conscience  Avill  ever  Averry  me  about 
it.  It’s  a  sad  affair  nil  around,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  live 
to  forget  it.  and  that  you  may  be  happy  in  rearing  and  edu¬ 
cating  your  children  in  your  old  home.  If  you  ever  need 
assistance,  all  you  av ill  have  to  do  to  got  it.  will  be  to  write 
to  me  at  New  Era,  in  the  State  of  New  York,”  and  with  that 
he  gave  her  his  card. 

“I  thank  you  more  than  words  can  say,"  she  replied.  “But 
for  you  I  would  never  have  been  able  to  get  away  from  this 
place.  ” 

“Madam.  I’ve  found  that  while  men  may  he  rough  in  their 
Avay,  nearly  every  one  has  a  tender  spot  in  his  heart.  I’ll 
say  this  for  the  average  gambler,  that  he  is  more  liberal  Avith 
his  money  Avlien  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  charity  than  is 
the  average  business  man.” 
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FRED  FEARNOT'S  STRONG  ARM. 


I  here  was  quite  n  crowd  that  evening  at  the  hotel,  and 
d1’  "  Jl  number  of  men  placed  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
<  lei  k  to  l>e  aent  up  to  the  widow  and  orphans,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  ostentation  in  the  matter.  Before  they  left  on 
the  train  the  next  morning  upwards  of  five  hundred  dollars 
bad  been  added  to  the  original  contribution,  more  than  enough 
to  y  them  a  little  home  back  nmong  her  people  in  the  State 
of  M  issouri. 

My,  Jerry,”  said  Fred,  as  they  bade  them  good-by  at  the 
station,  and  listened  to  the  great  cheer  from  several  hundred 
iari;.  ‘this  sort  of  thing  gives  me  a  lot  of  faith  in  human 
naMn  '•  Here  these  fellows  are  cheering  the  widow  and 
orphans  on  their  way.  after  having  emptied  their  pockets  for 
thon  benefit.  In  another  minute  anv  one  of  them  would  be 
ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.” 

^<  s:  ^  s  altogether  owing  to  environment.  Somehow  or 
f1  I  feel  that  in  interfering  and  being  the  primary  cause 
hi  i  brutal  husband’s  lynching  1  did  her  and  her  children 
a  good  turn.” 

Indeed,  jou  did.  And  you  shouldn’t  let  it  worry  you.” 

‘  [  111  not  £°iuS  *o  let  it  worry  me.  I  think  that  all  ;such 
men  ought  to  be  lynched  on  general  principles.  There  are 
some  v»i\es,  no  doubt,  who  deserve  to  be  thrashed,  but  the 
husband  is  certainly  not  the  one  to  do  it.  When  a  man  makes 
a  mistake  and  marries  a  woman  who  is  no  good,  who  is  a 
m.llsione  around  his  neck  instead  of  a  helpmeet,  he  should 
either  bear  it  or  go  away  from  her;  but  for  laying  his  hands 
upon  her  in  violence  he  should  be  summarily  dealt  with.” 

°H’  ^  wouldn’t  do  to  bang  every  man  who  goes  wrong.” 
•Of  course  not!  I  never  did  claim  that  it  was  the  severity 
oi  punishment  that  was  most  effective,  but  the  certainty  of 
It.  It  a  man  knows  that  his  neighbors  in  the  community 
will  not  permit  wife-beating  under  any  circumstances  he  will 
be  pretty  apt  to  keep  his  hands  off  of  her.” 


He  insisted  that  it  was  like  picking  up  a  fortune  to  buy  M* 


claim 


CHAPTER  VII. 


three  bad  mex  axd  what  happened  to  them. 


A  w  eek  passed  after  the  lynching  of  the  wife-beater  and 
Fred.  Terry  and  Sam  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  old 
miner  whom  they  had  staked.  They  made  inquiry  and  learned, 
from  a  merchant,  that  he  had  bought  a  supply  of  grub  and 
mining  tools  and  left  the  town. 

I  hat  s  all  right,  said  Fred  to  Sam.  “It  shows  that  he 
is  making  an  honest  effort  to  strike  something.” 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right,”  replied  the  merchant.  “I’ve  known 
him  for  some  time.  He’s  been  up  against  hard  luck  but  I 
never  heard  of  his  gambling  and  drinking,  I’ve  known  men 
like  him  to  keep  pegging  away  against  hard  luck  for  years 
and  finally  strike  it  rich.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  heard  of  such  men.”  returned  Fred 

“Are  you  young  men  running  a  claim  anywhere  out  here’” 
the  merchant  asked. 

“No;  we  are  just  looking  around.” 

“Prospecting,  eh?” 

•‘Wvll.  in  a  sense,  yes.  but  we  are  not  carrying  anv  nicks 
or  shovels.”  y  i  CKS 

“Von  want  to  buy  a  claim?” 

“That  depends  upon  whether  or  nor  it  is  worth  buying  ” 

“Well,  you  know  how  it  is — one  has  to  take  his  chances  ” 

•  Of  course.  You  have  to  take  chances  on  all  your  nier- 
ciuir.diso.  but  when  you  buy  it  you  know  it  has ‘a  certain 
vain.-,  but  in  buying  a  claim,  if  there  is  no  precious  metal 
in  sight,  nor  any  rich  claims  to  the  right  or  left  of  it  it  Is 
mighty  little  money  I’d  pay  for  it.” 

A  day  or  two  later  several  parties  approached  all  three 
of  thorn  with  claims  to  sell,  or  with  propositions  to  do  cer 
lain  things  if  they  were  staked,  all  of  which  the  bovs  de¬ 
clined.  after  hearing  the  story. 

Fred  at  once  suspected  that*  the  merchant  with  whom  thev 
had  talked  had  started  the  rumor  that  thev  were  anxious  to 
buy  a  claim.  Whichever  way  they  turned  thev  ran  ud* against 
mm  who  had  land,  cattle  or  other  things  to  sell  telling  glow 
ing  stories  of  wliat  fortunes  they  could  make  if  thev  would 
only  buy.  u 

Tin  y  listened  to  all  of  them,  shook  their  heads  and  rte 
dined  to  part  with  any  of  their  money. 

Dm  ldg.  burly  fellow  was  very  persistent.  He  seemed  to 
,1;n  *•’  made  up  his  mind  to  worry  them  into  bovine  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  him.  *  n  oiaer 


“Why  don’t  you  got  the  fortune  out  of  it  yourself?”  Sain 

asked  him. 

“I  am  completely  busted,  pard,”  said  he.  “If  I  could  have 
a  streak  of  good  luck  I  wouldn’t  take  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  it.  I’d  buy  a  lot  of  grub  and  go  to  work  getting  down 
to  it.” 

“Well.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said  Sam.  “I’ll  go  out 
to  your  claim  with  you,  cook  your  meals  for  you  every  day 
while  you  dig  and  charge  you  nothing  for  it  until  you  strike 
pay  dirt,  and  when  you  strike  it,  I’ll  have  it  assayed.” 
That  didn’t  suit  the  fellow. 

“Now  look  here;  that  is  a  fair  proposition,”  said  Sam,  “and 
I  mean  business.” 

“I  mean  business,  too,”  said  the  fellow. 

“I  don’t  doubt  that,”  laughed  Sam.  “Your  business  is  to 
sell  that  claim  for  as  much  as  you  can  get,  and  probably 
ten  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  but  you  can’t  sell  It  to  me 
that  way.” 

A  day  or  two  later  the  fellow  came  to  Sam  and  offered 
to  accept  his  proposition.  That  he  would  go  out  with  him 
and  let  him  see  him  dig  up  gold. 

“All  right;  come  around  to-morrow,”  said  Sam. 

The  fellow  insisted  that  he  should  go  out  at  once. 

“Not  until  to-morrow.” 

Just  then  Fred  came  up  and  Sam  repeated  to  him  the  propo¬ 
sition  the  man  had  just  made  to  him. 

•’He  would  not  accept  that  proposition  the  other  day,"  Fred 
remarked,  “when  you  first  made  it  to  him.”- 

“No,  but  it  seems  that  he  has  thought  better  of  it  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  do  so.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  big  fellow  and  smiled.  He  was  pretty 
well  posted  about  the  tricks  played  upon  strangers  in  the 
mining  regions,  although  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
mining  himself. 

“Say,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  ‘salt’  that  claim  of  yours?” 
he  asked  the  big  fellow. 

“Great  rattlers;  I  wouldn’t  do  such  a  thing!” 

“I  don’t  say  that  you  would,  but  you  know  that  tenderfeet 
are  often  taken  in  that  way,  and  sometimes  old  hands.  Now. 
if  j  ou  will  let  me  take  an  expert  out  there  he  can  very 
quickly  find  out  whether  or  not  it  has  been  salted." 

The  fellow  became  very  angry,  saying  he  had  e<Jme  there 
to  trade  and  not  to  be  insulted. 

“That  settles  it,  Sam,”  said  Fred.  “You  don’t  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  claim.” 

The  fellow1  went  away  in  an  extremely  bad  humor. 

Not\,  Sam,  thaL  s  a  clear  case  of  an  attempt  to  scoop  vou.” 
remarked  Fred.  “When  he  saw  that  you  were  willing  to  buy 
if  } on  could  find  any  pay  dirt  on  the  claim,  he  went  off  and 
probably  got  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  gold  dust,  dug  up  some 
fresh  earth  and  sprinkled  it  all  over  it.  Of  course  you’d  find 
it  there  again,  and  you’d  have  to  pay  five  or  ten* thousand 
dollars  for  it,  and  probably  it  isn’t  worth  fifty  dollars  " 

I  ve  heard  of  such  tricks,”  said  Sam.  “but  how  long  do  you 
suppose  that  fellow  would  live  after  I  got  ou  to  him?” 

“I’ll  answer  that  by  asking  you  another.  ‘How  Ions  would 
he  stay  around  where  you  could  find  him  after  he  sot  vour 
money?  He’d  probably  go  to  California  or  Colorado. ‘and 
probably  down  into  Mexico.  You  might  hunt  for  him  ten 
years  without  finding  him.” 

+i  ^n(^er.  w®ek  passed,  and  still  they  had  not  heard  from 
the  old  miner  whom  they  had  staked.  They  had  picked  up 
a  gieat  deal  of  information,  though,  about  the  locality  and 
the  character  of  the  men  living  there. 

Suddenly  Bradbury,  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona,  showed 
up  ag.nn,  as  noisy  and  bad  as  ever,  and  with  him  were  two 
nt  ers  of  the  same  stripe  as  himself.  Terry  was  out  on  the 
f  root  and  caught  sight  of  him.  He  lost  no  time  in  return- 
,nP  to  the  hotel  to  inform  Fred  of  the  fact. 

**  ?  ?,\g0t  a  00tlpIe  of  fellows  bad  as  himself  with  him. 
ie<  .  here  ported.  “He  has  been  drinking.  is  loudlr  pro- 
claim  ng  himself  to  be  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona,  who  isn’t 
afraid  of  all  the  grizzlies  in  the  territory." 

(4^h’  ,tlints  right:  he  won’t  bother  me  again.” 

Hon  t  you  figure  it  out  that  way.  Fred.  He  is  just  the 
same  stripe  of  chap  ns  the  one  who  shot  at  Sam  on  the  train, 
blazed  away  at  him  when  he  wasn’t  looking.  H  two 

pals  with  him.  and  I’ll  wager  they  are  here  to  wipe  vou 


“Say  boys,  iet’s  go  out  and  stroll  around  till  we  run  up 
against  them,  suggested  Sam  limes.  « it’ll  be  tlnoo  against 
tinee,  and  maybe  we’ll  have  some  fun.” 
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"None  of  that  now.  boys,”  said  Fred.  “Don't  go  hunting 
\*r  rrvnible.  at  the  same  time  we  can  stroll  around  and 
•c;'v'  : hem  a  chance  to  have  trouble  with  us  if  that’s  what 
t  'e\  are  looking  for,  but  don’t  say  or  do  anything  to  pro¬ 
1  be  three  went  out  together,  and  as  the  news  had  passed 
around  that  Bradbury  was  back  in  Prescott  quite  a  crowd 
et  rough  fellows  naturally  expected  trouble,  and  kept  the 
bully  in  sight. 

Somebody  told  him  that  Fearnot  was  over  at  the  drug 
store. 

"lies  the  galoot  I’m  looking  for,”  he  exclaimed.  “Come 
on.  par  Is."  and  he  started  out  down  the  street  towards  the 
drug  store. 


A  crowd  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  people  followed,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  a  lively  circus.  The  three  stepped  inside  the 
drug  store,  but  when  the  bully  saw  Terry  and  Sam  with  Fear¬ 
not  he  seemed  disposed  to  pass  on. 

'“Hello,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Terry.  “Here’s  the  Bad  Man  of 
Arizona.  ” 

“So  it  is,”  said  Fred,  looking  at  him.  “Glad  to  see  you 
back,  Bradbury.  Have  you  been  out  prospecting?” 

“les;  and  I’ve  struck  it  rich,”  replied  the  bully. 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  There  is  nothing  like  having  good 
luck.” 

Bradbury’s  two  friends  wondered  which  of  the  three  young 
men  was  the  one  who  had  downed  him.  They  didn’t  seem 
to  be  at  all  dangerous,  and  they  wondered  at  his  mildness. 

The  druggist  leaned  over  the  counter  and  whispered  to 
Fred: 


“For  heaven’s  sake,  get  out  of  here  before  trouble  begins!” 

Fred  laughed  and  said: 

“Come  on.  boys.  I’ve  got  to  go  over  to  Miller’s  place.” 

They  walked  out,  passing  the  three  bad  men,  and  started 
down  the  street  to  Miller’s  store,  which  was  a  combination 
of  dry  goods,  grocery  and  mining  implements  establishment. 

They  reached  the  store  and  went  in.  Fred  was  making  a 
little  purchase  when  Bradbury  and  his  friends  entered,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  larger  crowd  than  had  showed  up  at  the  drug¬ 
store. 

The  storekeeper  at  once  became  nervous,  for  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  the  Bad.  Man  had  run  every  customer  out  of  his  place, 
and  ordered  him  to  shut  up  his  store,  which  he  very  promptly 
did. 

One  of  his  friends  gave  a  whoop  and  proclaimed  himself 
a  “double-headed  catamount,”  and  looked  Sam  straight  in  the 
face  as  he  made  the  announcement. 

“The  deuce  you  are?”  exclaimed  Sam.  “Where’s  your  other 
head?  I  don’t  see  but  one.  You  are  the  first  man  I  ever  saw 
that  bragged  of  being  a  beast  of  some  sort.” 

“Great  rattlers.  Here’s  the  other  head,”  and  the  fellow 
reached  around  for  his  gun;  brft  before  he  could  draw  it  he 
found  himself  looking  down  into  the  muzzle  of  Sam’s  revol¬ 
ver. 

He  became  instantly  quiet;  stood  as  still  as  a  piece  of 
statuary,  not  daring  to  move  a  hand. 

“Show  the  other  head.”  said  Sam,  very  coolly. 

“Pard,  you’ve  got  me.” 

“Of  course  I  have,  but  a  catamount  with  two  heads  ought 
never  to  be  caught  this  way.” 

Terry  and  Fred  noticed  Bradbury  and  the  other  fellow 
reaching  for  their  guns,  and  they  instantly  drew  and  covered 
them. 

“Say.  what  are  you  getting  the  drop  on  me  for?”  Bradbury 
asked  of  Fearnot. 

“Simply  to  keep  you  from  getting  the  drop  on  any  one 
else  You  brought  two  friends  here  with  you  to  wipe  me 

out.” 


“You  are  away  off  there." 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!  You  followed  me  over  to  the  drug  store; 
you  chased  me  into  this  place;  now  up  with  your  hands.” 
Bradbury  protested.  • 

“Up  with  your  hands,  or  down  you  go,”  and  he  began  count¬ 
ing  “One,  two - ” 

Up  went  Bradbury’s  hands  at  arm’s  length  above  his  head. 
“Put  yours  up,  too.”  said  Terry. 

'  The  man  hesitated,  and  Terry  began  counting. 

Then  up  went  his  his  hands,  saving. 

“You’ve  got  the  drop  on  me,  pard.” 

Sarr’s  man  had  his  hand  on  his  gun,  not  daring  to  move 
until  ordered  to  do  so. 

U  “Better  put  yours  up,  too.”  said  Sara.  “I’m  afraid  of  a 
mix  mount  with  two  heads.” 

Without  hesitating  a  moment  the  fellow  raised  his  hands. 


“Now,  storekeeper,”  said  Fred,  “take  their  guns  away  from 
them,  or  we  will  have  to  blow  their  brains  out  right  here  in 
your  store.” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  the  merchant;  “I  don’t  want  to  get  mixed 
up  in  it.  Why  not  go  out  on  the  street?  There’s  room 
enough  out  there.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “give  me  your  gun.  I’ll  cover 
your  man,  too,  and  you  can  gather  in  their  weapons.” 

Terry  passed  his  revolver  over  to  Fred,  who  held  it  in  his 
left  and  covered  the  other  whilst  he  proceeded  to  disarm  the 
three  bullies. 

He  found  a  bowie-knife  and  a  revolver  on  Bradbury,  two 
revolvers  on  Sam’s  man,  and  one  on  the  other. 

“Now,  see  here,  Bradbury,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  Bad 
Man  of  Arizona,  “you  came  bgck  here  looking  for  trouble, 
bringing  a  two-headed  catamount  with  you  besides  some  other 
sort  of  an  animal.” 

“That’s  not  so,  pard,”  protested  the  bully.  “We  ain’t  hunt¬ 
ing  for  no  trouble. 

“That  won’t  do.  Somebody  told  you  I  was  in  the  drug 
store,  and  you  came  over  with  your  two  partners,  but  when 
you  saw  my  two  friends  with  me,  you  had  sense  enough  to 
defer  the  trouble.  We  came  over  here  and  you  followed  us, 
where  the  two-headed  catamount  let  out  his  yawp.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  hand  my  weapon  over  to  the  storekeeper  here, 
for  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  waste  powder  and  lead  on 
beasts  of  your  stripe.  I’ll  give  you  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  trouble  you’ve  .been  looking  for.  Now,  Terry,  if  any  man 
interferes  with  the  fun  pump  lead  into  him  just  as  fast  as 
you  can.  ” 

The  storekeeper,  fearing  trouble  afterwards,  refused  to  take 
his  weapon,  and  insisted  on  his  going  out  into  the  street  to 
have  his  fun. 

“Yes,  come  out  into  the  street,”  said  Bradbury,  and  he 
wheeled  and  dashed  out  of  the  store,  upsetting  three  or  four 
meu  as  he  did  so.  The  fact  is  he  was  trying  to  get  away 
through  the  crowd. 

Fred  darted  after  him,  seizing  him  by  the  collar  when  out 
about  ten  feet  from  the  place. 

The  bully  turned  upon  him  and  fought  with  a  savage  energy, 
but  Feamot’s  strong  arm  was  too  much  for  him.  Inside  of 
a  couple  of  minutes  he  begged  for  quarter. 

“Oh,  you  haven’t  had  half  enough  yet.”  said  Fred.  “I 
haven’t  had  any  fun  with  you  yet,”  and  he  seized  him  by  bis 
belt  and  waistband,  raised  him  off  his  feet,  held  him  at  arm’s 
length  straight  above  his  head,  where  he  whirled  him  around, 
back  ancl  forth  as  though  he  was  resting  on  the  top  of  a  post. 
Then  he  tossed  him  up  five  or  six  feet  and  caught  him  again 
as  he  came  down,  to  the  profound  astonishment  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  spectators  that  had  gathered  around. 

“You  are  hunting  for  trouble!”  Fred  repeated,  “and  I  don’t 
like  to  see  a  man  fail  to  get  what  he  goes  hunting  for,”  and 
with  that  he  tossed  him  up  again  several  feet  in  the  air, 
using  only  his  right  arm,  and  let  him  fall  to  the  ground  with 
a  thud  that  knocked  the  breath  out  of  him.  He  lay  per¬ 
fectly  still  on  the  ground,  as  though  the  fall  had  killed  him. 

Fred  looked  down  at  him  contemptuously  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  remarked,  looking  around  at  the  spectators: 

“That’s  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona.  He  went  off  after  two 
other  bad  men  to  help  him  against  one  who  isn’t  old  enough 
to  grow  a  beard.” 

Then  looking  around  he  saw  that  Sam  and  Terry  had 
brought  their  men  out  of  the  store,  still  holding  them  up. 

“Say,  Sam,”  he  called,  “what  about  that  two-headed  cata¬ 
mount  you’ve  got  there?  ’ 

“Oh,  he  hasn’t  got  two  heads;  he  only  thinks  he  has,” 
laughed  Sam. 

“Have  you  searched  him  to  see?” 

“No,  not  yet.” 

“Well,  put  up  your  gun  and  give  him  a  shaking.  Maybe 
he  hns  an  extra  head  hid  about  him  somewhere.” 

Sam  turned  his  gun  over  to  Fred  and  went  for  the  bully, 
telling  him  to  show  his  other  head  and  he’d  knock  it  off  for 
him. 

The  man  was  taller  and  stouter  than  he,  and  when  he  found 
that  no  weapons  were  to  be  used  he  drew  a  long  breath 
of  relief  and  immediately  clinched  with  Innes. 

Wrestling  was  one  of  Sam’s  accomplishments,  and  instead 
of  using  his  fist  on  him  he  amused  himsplf  by  hurling  him 
over  his  shoulders,  letting  him  fall  on  the  ground  with  all 
his  weight. 

The  follow  remained  on  the  ground,  satisfied  he  had  enough 
of  that  sort  of  exercise. 

Then  Terry  went  for  his  man,  who  put  up  the  best  tight 


of  iho  throe.  IIo  succeeded  In  giving  Terry  a  black  eye, 
and,  at  one  time.  It  looked  ns  though  Olcott  would  get  the 
worst  of  it.  It  Is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
done  so  had  he  not  resorted  to  his  skill  at  sparring.  He  soon 
knocked  him  out,  and  when  the  fellow  said  he  had  enough, 
extended  him  his  hand,  saying: 

“\ou  are  tlu*  best  of  the  three.  You  put  up  a  good  fight; 
hut  J:,u  want  to  stop  this  business  of  playing  bully,  for  some 
day  you'll  die  with  your  boots  on,  and  in  that  case  you  ought 
to  have  a  stone  placed  over  you,  ‘Here  lies  a  dead  fool  who 
didn’t  have  sense  enough  to  live.’  ” 

Ijy  this  time  the  other  two  were  pulling  themselves  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  three  were  very  sick  men. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PROSPECTING  FOR  GOLD. 


Now,  see  here.  Brad  berry.”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  Rad 
Man  of  Arizona,  after  Terry  had  finished  with  his  fellow, 
“you  are  going  to  leave  Prescott  on  the  next  train,  or  you’ll 
be  a  dead  man  within  five  minutes  after  the  train  pulls  out. 
If  you  ever  come  back  here  while  I  am  in  Prescott  I’ll  open 
fire  on  you  just  as  soon  as  I  catch  sight  of  you.  Men  like 
you  are  nuisances;  worse  than  cases  of  smallpox.  The  citi¬ 
zen?.  should  always  lynch  men  of  your  stripe  just  as  soon  as 
the%  find  out  what  they  are.  Men  like  ’you  are  worth  noth¬ 
ing  io  a  community.  You  do  not  produce  anything  but 
trouble,  and  during  the  short,  time  I  have  lived  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  all  bullies,  as  a  crowd,  are  rank  cowards.  Their 
game  is  generally  one  of  bluff.  You  shoot  men  down  when 
you  have  the  drop  on  them,  but  when  men  come  right  at 
you  pluck ily  to  tight  it  out  with  you  they  find  out  the  stuff 
you  are  made  of.  You  think  you  know  how  to  shoot,  but  you 
really  don’t  know  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  science.  If  all  these 
admirers  of  yours,  whenever  they  see  a  bully  like  you  flour¬ 
ishing  a  gun.  calling  himself  Bad  Man  of  Arizona,  or  a  ‘two- 
headed  catamount.’  would  draw  their  guns  and  open  fire  off 
you,  you’d  soon  give  up  the  business.  Now,  I  want  to  show 
you  what  good  shooting  is.  If  some  of  you  fellows  will  <*0 
into  the  store  and  get  a  few  apples  and  throw  them  up  into 
the  air  just  as  high  as  you  can.  I’ll  send  a  bullet  through 
each  one  before  it  comes  down  again.” 

There  was  a  rush  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  men  to  procure 
apples.  There  was  a  barrel  of  them  in  one  of  the  stores  and 
the  men  filled  their  hats  with  them,  came  out  on  the  street 
and  'began  throwing  them  up  as  high  as  they  could 

Frr.3  sent  a  bullet  through  five  or  six  of  them  in  succession, 
and  Terry  did  the  same  thing. 

Sam,  not  being  an  expert.,  didn’t  undertake  to  do  if  but  he 
held  several  between  his  thumb  and  index  finger  for  Fred  and 
Terry  to  shoot  at. 

It  was  an  exhibition  of  skill  that  astonished  the  spectators. 

N°w.  you  see  now  easy  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  have 
wuped  you  out  the  first  time  we  met  at  Dutch’  Pete’s  restau¬ 
rant,  sa  d  r  red,  turning  to  the  bully,  “but  it’s  something 
I  never  I  ke  to  do.  I  sized  you  up  as  a  fool  who  didn’t  know 
his  danger;  hence,  I  spared  you.  You’d  better  write  it  down 
on  jour  memory,  that  if  you  come  back  to  Prescott  while  I 
am  around  here  you’ll  land  in  your  hole  in  the  around  with¬ 
out  any  further  notice,  for  I  am  getting  tired  wasting  time  on 
jou.  I  m  not  a  bully,  don  t  keep  any  private  cemetery  but 
always  made  it.  a  point  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  generally 
1  ve  been  able  to  do  so.  I  never  provoked  a  fight  with  a  man 
in  ray  lite,  and  you  11  find  all  true  gentlemen  just  the  same 
way.  A  gentleman  makes  it  a  rule  to  treat  others  as  he  would 
have  others  treat  him;  but  only  bullies  and  cowardly  brutes 
in  human  shape  fill  themselves  lull  of  tanglefoot,  draw  their 
guns  and  shoot  recklessly,  proclaiming  themselves  a  howlln- 
wolf  from  the  headwaters  of  some  creek,  or  a  two-headed  cMn- 
mount  or  a  Bad  Man  of  Arizona.  You  may  not  know  it  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  man  is  the  only  animal  in  the  world  that  makes 
a  fool  of  himself.  All  other  brutes  follow  instinct,  and  have 
been  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world;  but  animals  who  walk 
around  on  two  feet  and  fill  themselves  with  whisky  are  the 
ones  who  turn  out  fool3  when  there  is  no  demand  for  them  ” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “here's  a  man  who  says  a  train 
will  leave  for  Prescott  Junction  inside  of  fifteen ‘  minute*  ” 

“All  right:  we’ll  march  these  Bad  Men  down  to  the  station 
and  see  them  off.  Give  them  their  guns.” 

The  weapons  were  brought  out  to  them,  and  they  were 
marched  down  to  the  station,  followed  by  the  entire  crowd  be 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  In  number.  There  they  i»re 


ordered  on  the  train,  and  kept  under  guard  until  the  whistle 
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blew,  and  soon  they  were  leaving  the  town  as  fast  as  stea 
could  carry  them. 

“I  guess  they’ll  come  back  just  as  soon  as  we  leave  here,* 

remarked  Sam. 

“I  don’t  think  so.”  returned  Fred.  “They  haven't  the  cour¬ 
age  to  face  the  witnesses  of  their  humiliation.  Why,  nothing 
hurts  a  man’s  pride  so  much  as  a  thing  of  that  kind.” 

If  the  first  defeat  of  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona  was  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  the  second  was  much  more  so.  There  were  a  lot  of  “bad 
men”  in  the  town,  for  they  were  coming  and  going  all  the 
time,  and  the  gambling  saloons  were  in  full  blast;  but  none 
of  them  made  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  either  Fred,  Terry 
or  Sam. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,”  said  the  mayor  of  the  town,  after  they 
returned  to  the  hotel,  “if  you’ll  take  the  position  of  marshal 
of  this  town  we’ll  get  the  present  one  to  resign  and  elect  you 
at  once.” 

“Thank  you,"  said  Fred.  “I  don’t  want  it;  wouldn’t  have 
it  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  month.  Your  present  marshal  is  a 
good  one,  but  the  community  doesn’t  back  him  up  as  it  ought 
to.  Whenever  a  ‘bad  man’  comes  to  town  and  begins  to  shoot 
they  ought  to  rally  to  the  marshal’s  assistance  and.  shoot  the 
disturber  to  pieces.  That’s  the  way  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this 
lawlessness.” 

The  night  after  the  three  bullies  left  the  town  Fred,  Terry 
and  Sam  were  in  the  hotel  in  quiet  conversation  with  some 
acquaintances  they  had  made,  when  seme  one  tapped  Fred 
on  the  shoulder  and  told  him  there  was  a  man  outside  who 
wanted  to  see  him. 

He  arose  and  followed  the  man  out,  who  pointed  to  another 
standing  back  out  of  range  of  the  light,  saying: 

“There  he  is.” 

Fred  went  up  to  him  close  enough  to  see  that  it  was  the 
old  miner  whom  he,  Terry  and  Sam  had  staked  a  couple  of 
weeks  before. 

“Hush,”  said  the  old  man,  as  he  grasped  his  hand.  “Don’t 
say  anjThing,  but  show  me  up  to  your  room  at  once.” 

“All  right;  come  ahead,”  and  he  led  the  wajr  upstairs  to  his 
room,  where  he  lighted  the  lamp,  turned  upon  the  old  man 
and  asked ; 

“Well,  what  luck?” 

N  The  old  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  canvas  bag  which 
he  tossed  upon  the  table.  It  fell  as  heavj7  as  a  brick. 

Fred  at  once  understood  that  the  contents  of  the  little  bag 
was  gold  dust.  He  opened  it,  and  found  a  handful  of  gold,  one 
nugget  v/eighing  nearly  a  pound. 

“Where  did  you  get  it?”  he  asked. 

“Dug  it  up  from  the  ground  just  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
lace.  I  have  staked  off  a  claim,  and  I  reckon  you  and  vour 
pards  had  better  come  out  and  stake  off  claims  alongside  of 
mine.  Of  course  we’ll  all  share  and  share  alike.” 

“Say,  you  are  an  honest  man,”  said  Fred,  grasping  his  hand 
and  shaking  it  warmly. 

Y  ell,  I  ve  always  tri:;.d  to  be,  pard,  but  it  is  mightj'  hard 
when  you  are  up  against  your  luck.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it.  How  far  out  did  you  go?” 

I  reckon  it  s  about  eighteen  miles,  pard,  and  when  j’ou  go, 

you  must  slip  out  under  starlight,  or  you’ll  have  half  the  town 
following  jrau.” 

“Do  you  think  you’ve  struck  it  rich?” 

“Yes,  pard,  and  it’s  close  to  the  surface,  too." 

“Well,  how  are  we  to  get  out  there?” 

Yell  have  to  hoof  it.  Yre’ll  have  to  have  some  grub:  get 
a  bioncho,  pack  up  all  that  s  needed,  picks  and  shovels.” 

“ Yre’ll  need  a  tent,  too,  won’t  we?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  getting  two  or  three  bron¬ 
chos,  with  plenty  of  provisions,  and  let  it  be  known  that  we 
are  going  across  the  country  down  to  Tucson?  They  know 
jou  have  been  out  prospecting,  but  j’ou  can  show  up  to-morrow 
and  claim  that  j*ou  ve  found  nothing.  Then  wo  could  emnlov 
you  as  guide.” 

“t  don't  believe  we  could  fool  them  that  way,”  he  said 
shaking  his  head. 

“Well,  we’ll  risk  it,  anyway.” 

I  rod^ let  the  old  man  stay  there  in  the  room  that  n'gk: 

Y  h<  n  Sam  and  Terry  came  up  thej’  were  astonished  at  flndiu  •- 
him  there. 

They  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  story  ami  the  plan  that 
ho  and  Fred  had  agreed  upon. 

“Well,  he’s  back  just  in  time."  said  Sam.  “I  was  about  siv- 
mg  up  the  idea  of  striking  atiything  out  here." 
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was  T”  said  Terry,  “but  I  would  have  been  satisfied 
anyway  on  account  of  the  fun  we  have  had.” 

The  old  man  went  out  in  the  town  and  reported  around  that 
-e  hid  prospected  as  long  as  his  grub  held  out,  and  was  still 
up  against  his  luck. 

Seme  of  the  tellows  twitted  Fred  about  having  lost  his  grub 
stake. 

“’Well,  we  have  to  take  all  such  chances,”  he  replied.  “We 
are  going  to  go  down  through  the  country  ourselves,  probably 
through  to  Tucson,  and  we'll  take  him  along  as  a  guide.” 

During  the  day  they  brought  a  couple  of  small  tents  and 
three  bronchos.  They  loaded  them  up  with  provisions  in  a 
way  that  only  miners  in  that  part  of  the  world  understand, 
and  the  next  day  they  started  out;  but  it  was  soon  evident 
that  others  were  following  them. 

“Well,  we  can’t  prevent  them  from  following  us,”  remarked 
Fred.  “This  is  a  free  country  and  a  man  has  a  right  to  go 
where  he  pleases  as  long  as  he  is  not  trespassing;  but  we 
will  see  how  long  they  will  keep  it  up.” 

They  traveled  straight  southward  the  first  day,  making 
about  twenty  miles.  The  others,  some  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
encamped  near  by.  Nearly  all  of  them  came  over  to  their 
camp-fire,  where  the  boys  treated  them  kindly,  entertained 
them  with  stories,  and  talked  about  striking  the  lower  road  to 
Tucson. 


The  next  morning  they  resumed  the  journey,  and  when  they 
had  gone  about  ten  miles  stopped  and  proceeded  to  prospect 
for  gold. 

The  others  watched  them  closely  and  found  that  they  were 
apparently  honestly  prospecting,  for  they  passed  over  quite  an 
area  of  rough  country  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  found 
nothing  at  all  encouraging.  The  other  fellows,  though,  made 
no  attempt  to  look  for  gold,  but  merely  kept  their  eyes  on 
Fearnot’s  party. 

“Kow  long  will  they  keep  this  up?”  Terry  asked  the  old 
man. 

“Until  they  are  satisfied  that  we  haven’t  found  anything.” 

“Can’t  we  slip  away  from  them  during  the  night?”  Sam 
Inner,  asked. 


“No;  they’d  follow  the  trails  the  next  morning,  and  we’d 
be  only  about  a  day  ahead  of  them.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  feel  like  smashing  them!” 

“Keep  cool,  and  be  patient,  old  man,”  advised  Fred.  “We 
are  enjoying  the  trip,  and  can  stand  it  as  long  as  they  can. 
We’ve  got  a  better  supply  of  gruD  than  they  have.” 

“Yes,  we  have,”  put  in  the  old  miner.  “Theirs  won’t  last 
over  a  week,  while  we  have  a  month’s  supply.” 

The  next  morning  the  old  miner  led  off  from  the  old  Tucson 
trail,  going  into  the  mountains,  making  slow  progress,  pros¬ 
pecting  a?  they  went  along.  The  others  kept  in  sight  with 
a  dogged  pertinacity. 

At  last  they  struck  a  little  stream  where  Fred  suggested 
that  they  stop  for  several  days  to  hunt  and  prospect  at  the 
same  time. 

“I  don’t  Mke  that,”  said  the  old  maD.  “Somebody  might  take 
possession  of  my  claim  in1  my  absence.” 

“Well,  what  if  they  did?  Would  they  have  the  right  to 


keep  it?” 

“That  would  depend  upon  whether  they  could  prove  that  I 
had  abandoned  it  or  not.” 

“Well,  they  couldn’t  do  that.” 

“We  could  settle  that  very  quickly,”  said  Terry.  “If  they 
didn’t  get  off  of  it  we  could  bury  them  near  by.” 

“There’s  a  lot  of  that  done  in  this  part  of  the  country,”  re¬ 
marked  the  old  man. 

“Well,  we’ll  risk  ft,  anyway,”  put  in  Fred.  “At  the  same 
tirnp  I  don’t  see  what  difference  it  makes,  if  you’ve  got  your 
claim  staked  off.” 


“Yes,  but  if  we  can  get  three  other  claims  staked  off  along¬ 
side  of  it  we  would  have  much  more  to  work  upon.” 

They  at  once  went  into  camp,  and,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  had  been  spent  on  the  tramp,  the  boys  proceeded  to 
irake  themselves  comfortable. 

Torry  took  his  gun  and  went  out  up  the  mountain-side,  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  where  the  boys  heard 
him  fire  three  shots  in  rapid  succession.  Then  they  heard  him 
yelling  for  help. 

yr(.(\  and  Sam  went  at  once  to  his  assistance.  When  they 
found  him  he  was  standing  over  a  big,  black  bear,  which  had 
firi ve n  i ts  last  kick. 

B  “Hello’  You  got  him  ail  right,  I  see,”  said  Fred. 

«y/,“  |\jt  it  took  three  shots  to  stop  him.  I’ve  killed  black 
v-'"-  before,  but  this  was  the  first  one  who  came  right  at  me 
aa  though  he  was  glad  to  aee  me.” 
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"  tmiara - , -  " - - -  ~  ~  ~  ~ 

“He’s  as  fat  as  he  can  be,”  said  Sam,  pushing  the  carcass 
with  his  foot. 

“Yes;  they  are  always  fat  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I 
guess  he  was  just  getting  ready  to  retire  to  his  winter  quar¬ 
ters.” 

“Well,  who  knows  how  to  take  his  jacket  off?”  Sam  inquired. 

“We  can  manage  that,”  said  Fred,  and  he  and  Terry  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  divest  bruin  of  his  overcoat. 

Sam  rendered  what  assistance  he  could,  acting  under  in¬ 
structions,  and  pretty  soon  the  pelt  was  hanging  on  a  limb, 
whilst  the  boys  cut  off  the  hams. 

They  carried  the  meat  down  to  the  camp,  leaving  the  pelt 
where  they  hung  it. 

“Are  you  going  to  leave  the  skin  there?”  Sam  asked. 

“The  old  man  can  come  after  it  if  he  wants  it.” 

“Why,  that  is  worth  something.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is,  and  I  guess  the  old  man  will  look  after  it.” 

It  was  not  far  to  the  camp.  When  the  old  man  saw  the  two 
hams,  he  exclaimed: 

“So  it  was  a  b’ar,  eh?” 

“ Yc3,  and  a  fat  one,  too.” 

“Rather  late  for  b’ars  to  be  out,  but  I’m  glad  you  got  him.” 

Some  of  the  men  in  the  other  camp,  on  learning  that  they 
had  killed  a  bear,  were  a  little  bit  eager  to  get  seme  of  the 
meat. 

“You  can  have  what’s  left,”  said  Fred,  “except  the  pelt,  pro¬ 
vided  you  go  up  after  it.” 

Several  of  them  went  up  there  and  secured  the  rest  of  the 
meat,  but  as  there  were  about  a  cozen  of  them  it  didn't  last 
them  very  long. 

“Say,  we’ve  made  a  mistake,”  said  Terry  to  Fred.  “We 
ought  to  have  brought  the  entire  carcass  down  with  us,  for  it 
will  enable  those  fellow’s  to  camp  on  our  trail  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would.” 

“Yes,”  remarked  the  old  man,  rather  sarcastically.  “They 
will  stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  feed  them.  But  you’ll  know 
more  as  you  grow  older.” 

“That’s  so,”  remarked  Terry.  “I’m  perfectly  willing  to  back 
up  to  you  and  let  you  kick  me.” 

“I’m  not  doing  any  kicking,  but  when  you  kill  any  more 
game,  keep  it  yourself. 

“You  can  gamble  on  it  that  I  will,”  said  Terry. 

The  old  man  went  up  the  hillside  and  brought  the  pelt 
down,  saying  it  v/as  a  good  one,  and  they  might  need  it  during 
cold  weather. 

That  evening  both  camps  feasted  on  bear  stqak.  and  the 
next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  they  followed  the  old 
man  about,  up  and  down  the  little  scream,  prospecting  for 
gold  with  one  or  two  of  the  other  fellows  in  sight  all  the 
time. 

“Say,  what  are  you  fellows  after?”  Sam  Innes  asked  one  of 
them.  “I  don’t  see  any  of  you  prospecting.  How  do  you  make 
a  living,  anyway?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  that  is  any  concern  of  yours,”  was  the 
reply.  “This  is  a  free  country.” 

“Yes;  that's  so,”  said  Sam.  “Are  you  waiting  for  us  to  find 
gold  for  you?” 

“That’s  no  business  of  yours,  either.” 

“I’m  not  sure  about  that,”  returned  Sam.  “It  isn’t  at  all 
pleasant  to  have  a  lot  of  loafers  following  us  around  wherever 
we  go.  If  you  are  prospecting  like  square  men  we’d  be  glad  to 
have  your  companionship,  but  it  looks  too  much  like  a  sneak¬ 
ing  business  to  suit  me.” 

Just  then  Fred  came  up  in  time  to  prevent  trouble.  Sam 
was  hot  under  the  collar,  but  Fred  managed  to  control  him, 
and  the  other  fellow  returned  to  his  camp  to  report  what  had 
occurred. 

The  entire  day  was  spent  prospecting,  and  when  night  came 
no  one  showed  up  from  the  other  camp  as  they  had  been 
doing  previously. 

“I  guess  they’ve  taken  the  hint,”  said  Sam. 

“Yes;  but  they  are  watching  us  all  the  same,”  remarked 
the  old  man. 

Two  more  days  followed  and  still  the  other  fellows  hung 
around  like  their  shadows. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  THE  BOYS  STRUCK  IT  RICH. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  boys  broke  camp,  and 
started  farther  into  the  mountains,  going  over  some  extremely 
rough  country.  The  others  followed  the  trail  until  Fred  him¬ 
self  began  to  lose  patience. 
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Let  them  alone,"  said  the  old  man.  “I  think  I  can  dodge 
them. 

i  don  t  see  how  you  can,  for  these  bronchos  make  a  trail 
that  a  blind  man  could  follow." 

W  alt  amj  see,  '  said  the  old  fellow. 

l  bey  traveled  pretty  much  all  day  long,  p”ospecting  here 

and  the.e,  and,  oi  course,  didn’t  make  over  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles. 

Late  in  the  day  they  met  another  prospecting  party;  so  there 
were  three  camps  in  sight  of  each  other. 

Ihe  newcomers  were  from  the  very  direction  in  which  lay 
the  old  miners  new  claim.  He  inquired  particularly  which 
wa>  they  had  come,  and  ho  judged  from  their  answers  that 
they  had  passed  pretty  close  to  his  claim  without  finding  it. 

\\  hen  he  retired  to  M3  blanket  that  night  he  whispered  to 
Fred  that  when  the  moon  rose  he  was  going  to  try  to  keep 
in  the  trail  of  the  newcomers,  only  reversing  it. 

"Ycu  can’t  do  it,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  seen  it  tried  before.  You 
can  t  follow  a  trail  by  moonlight  or  starlight  unless  it  is  along 
a  beaten  path." 

“Well,  what  are  we  to  do  then?" 

Hanged  if  I  know,  unless  it  is  to  stick  to  our  programme 
and  tire  out  those  tellows.  \Vhen  they  see  that  these  new¬ 
comers  have  found  nothing  they’ll  feel  discouraged,  and  proba- 
bl>  be  willing  to  quit.  We  can  pretend  that  we  are  discouraged 
oursehes,  and  discuss  the  question  of  giving  it  up  and  pushing 
straight  on  through  to  Tucson." 

“I’d  rather  push  straight  on  to  my  claim,"  said  the  old  man. 

“So  would  I,"  added  Sam. 

“"Well,  say,  I  don’t  like  to  be  outdone  that  way,”  put  in  Fred. 

I  d  rather  lose  a  thousand  dollars  than  be  beaten  by  those 
chumps.” 


The  claims  were  staked  off  even  before  the  tents  were 
stretched. 

They  selected  a  good  spot  to  pitch  them,  where  fuel  and 
water  could  he  had,  and  then  went  to  work. 

The  boys  handled  their  picks  and  shovels  a  great  d«-al  better 
than  they  thought  they  could,  and  didn’t  stop  to  rest  every 
few  minutes. 

“Say,  it  wouldn’t  take  you  fellows  long  to  become  expert 
miners,”  said  the  old  man. 

“1  don’t  think  it  would,  either,’’  returned  Fred,  “if  we  man¬ 
aged  to  find  any  encouragement;  but  if  we  don’t  get  anything 
we  will  soon  become  awfully  tired  of  the  business.” 

After  he  had  started  the  boys  to  work  on  their  claims,  the 
old  man  returned  to  his  and  proceeded  to  give  them  lessons, 
and  apt  pupils  thejr  proved  to  be.  They  saw  him  pick  up  many 
particles  of  gold,  and  were  surprised  when  he  told  them  that 
when  the  rest  of  the  dirt  was  run  through  the  cradle  they 
would  find  a  great  deal  more. 

By  and  by  his  pick  struck  a  hard  substance,  and  he  knew  it 
was  not  a  stone,  or  a  root. 

He  stopped  and  used  the  pick  more  carefully,  after  which 
he  knelt  down  ana  drew  the  dirt  away  with  his  hands.  He 
found  a  substance'  which  looked  like  a  jagged  edge.  He  caught 
hold  of  it  and  pulled,  tried  to  twist  it,  but  couldn’t  move  it. 

“What  is  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  it  is  a  nugget.” 

“A  nugget  of  what,  gold?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  and  he  began  digging  away,  carefully 
avoiding  striking  it,  and  the  size  kept  increasing  as  he  drew' 
the  dirt  away  from  it. 

“By  George,  if  that  is  solid  gold  it  is  a  rich  find!”  exclaimed 
Terry. 


That  s  me,  added  ’ferry.  “Let’s  show’’  the  mthat  we  can 
shake  them.” 

“That’s  just  what  I’d  like  to  do,"  said  Fred. 

The  next  morning  the  old  miner  and  the  boys  held  a  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  newcomers,  and  learned  from  them  that 
they  had  found  nothing  encouraging  anywhere  011  that  side  of 
the  mountain. 

One  ol  them  stated  that  he  thought  the  prospects  were  much 
better  down  in  the  direction  of  Tucson. 

Oh,  tnac  section  has  been  prospected  over  hundreds  of 
times,  ”  said  the  old  miner. 

•  ^  know  it  has,  but  some  pockets  have  been  found 

within  a  few  miles  of  Tucson,  showing  there  is  gold  down 
through  that  section  of  the  country." 

Well,  what  s  the  matter  with  our  going  down  that  way 
boys?”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Sam. 

Lets  go,  said  Terry.  “If  these  fellow's  haven’t  found  any 
up  this  way,  what’s  the  use  of  our  trying  it?’’ 

About  noon  they  started  southward  again,  the  newcomers 
taking  the  same  direction;  but  it  so  happened  that  those  who 
had  been  following  Fearnot’s  party  followed  the  newcomers 
the  boys  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Alter  going  a  lew  miles  the  old  man  began  to  lag  behind 
find  in  a  little  while  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  others. 

They  never  stopped  until  they  had  made  nearly  fifteen 
miles,  and  then  they  went  into  camp,  built  a  fire,  cooked  their 
supper,  and  then  put  out  every  spark  of  the  light  before  roll¬ 
ing  in  their  blankets. 


The  next  day  they  hurried  off  before  daylight,  and  made 
straight  in  the  direction  of  the  old  man’s  claim. 

He  was  a  pretty  good  woodsman.  He  knew  many  landmarks 
in  the  distance  by  which  he  could  locate  himself. 

That  night  they  went  into  camp  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
his  claim.  Sam  was  so  eager  that  he  urged  him  to  undertake 
to  reach  it  by  moonlight. 

“No  need  of  that,"  said  the  old  fellow.  “It  would  take  a 
deal  of  trouble,  and  we  can  reach  it  soon  after  sunrbe  ” 

They  were  up  long  before  sunrise,  and  inside  of  a  couple  of 
hours  had  reached  the  claim,  which  no  one  had  found 'since 
he  had  left  it. 

He  lost,  no  time  in  staking  off  three  other  claims  one  for 
each  of  the  boys. 

“ Now',  let’s  understand  this  thing,”  said  Fred.  “Do  we  nil 
share  and  share  alike?” 


“Thats  just  what  it  is,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  wrho  ap¬ 
pealed  to  be  less  excited  than  either  of  his  younger  compan¬ 
ions. 

They  watched  him  with  breathless  interest  until  they  saw 
him  pull  out  a  nugget  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  thicker  than  a 
man  s  arm. 

“Say,"  said  Terry,  “is  that  the  solid  stuff?" 

The  old  man  brushed  and  scraped*  the  dirt  off  the  nugget 
then  held  it  cut  in  his  hand  as  if  hefting  it. 

“Yes,  and  it  will  weigh  anywhere  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  pounds.” 

Grca^  beett!  exclaimed  Sam.  “Let  me  have  it  a  moment 
or  two." 

He  passed  it  over  to  him  and  Sam  shifted  it  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  scraped  it  with  the  point  of  his  knife,  and  was 
satisfied  as  to  what  it  was. 

“You’ve  struck  it,  old  man,"  he  said, 
bo  I  have.  It  is  possible,  though,  we  may  never  find  another 
piece  the  size  of  that,  but  it  shews  that  it  is  here.  Now  we 
want  to  keep  mum  and  do  a  little  work  on  each  claim  whilst 
wonting  this  one.  That  will  enable  us  to  keep  all  fou"  ” 

“Now,  look  here,  Fred,"  said  Sam,  as  he  held  the  heavy  nug- 
get  in  his  naud,  “I  want  you,  if  you  can,  to  explain  to  me  how 
this  soliu  piece  of  metal  was  formed  here  in  ;he  earth.  It 
looks  as  though  it  had  once  been  melted  and  poured  into  an 
irregular  hole  in  the  ground,  which  gave  it  shape  as  it  cooled." 

rou  11  La\e  to  ask  seme  one  who  knows  more  about  it  than 
I  do  said  Fred.  “They  have  been  found  in  lumps  like  that 
weighing  several  hundred  pounds,  and  then  again  in  small  par¬ 
ticles  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eveT  I’ve  never  vet 
found  cut  how  gold  was  made.  I  believe  it  is  understood  that 
diamonds  are  pure  carbon,  and  are  the  production  of  intense 
heat;  whether  a  nugget  like  this  is  the  result  of  many  fine 
nuggets  bung  melted  and  run  into  one  I  don’t  know,  but  we 
v,  on  t  bother  our  heads  about  that  just  now.  We’il  gather  in 
all  we  can  find  and  discuss  it  afterwards." 


“thats  good  sense,"  chuckled  the  old  miner 
“You  bet  it  is,"  added  Terry. 

“I'm  not  disputing  it,”  laughed  Sam 

wh?f  we’ve  eot  t0  do  now."  and  the  old  man 
r  himself  up  and  looked  around.  “We  are  on  a 

f  a  h-eavy  rainstorm  should  come  the  water 
u ...  L'  o\er  it  and  fill  up  the  hole  writh  mud  and 

iii  ei . 


“Yes,  certainly.”  said  the  old  man.  “but  there’s  one  thing 
you  must  understand.  You  can’t  stake  off  a  claim  and  hold 
it  unless  you  work  it.  Of  course  you  are  not  required  to  work 
It  all  the  time,  but  you  must  do  some  digging  on  it.  sink  a 
shaft,  showing  occupancy  and  then  you  are  all  right.” 

“Well,  I’ve  never  done  much  digging.”  said  Terry  “but  if 
there  Is  any  yellow  dust  to  be  got  out  of  the  ground  I  guess 
I  can  buckle  down  to  it.” 


ahov^n*  SI  8t°Pf J’hat*  ’  said  Fn?d-  “We’ll  dig  a  trench 
a  d  turu  the  w»ter  to  the  right  aud  left.” 

MieTdanmtSwn  T  f°od  fense’"  added  tho  old  nian.  “Come 
ahead  and  well  attend  to  that  at  once." 

,.Jrlle;'  l°  wo.rfk  digging  the  trench  and  piliug  up  the 

dirt  ou  the  lower  side  of  it.  They  worked  like  beaver*  vni 

it  luffleienth0  Uwid«0/  had  completcd  the  trench,  making 

water’lfro*a*a  h~>>raln  P  °  “  turn  <*  the  «•*  <* 
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‘  Te  must  move  our  tents,"  said  the  old  man.  "They 
.  P  breed  just  above  each  shaft  right  on  the  claim,  which 
hnri- e  3lls  to  order  any  intruders  off.  We  must 

thi/e l-  >  ^  inside  the  tent  under  ihe  blankets.  You  may  not 
c  *  .1  , ut  .^enever  a  prospector  strikes  it  rich  the  news 

V  *1;>  rigti t  through  the  air  in  every  direction.  In  a  few 

a.>s  men  with  picks  and  shovels  will  be  swarming  around  us 
vultures  above  a  dead  carcass.” 

i  le  sequel  proved  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  for  the 
next  dny  a  party  of  miners  came  upon  them, 
in  oue  01  them  exclaimed.  “What  luck  are  you  hav- 

Just  so  so,"  replied  the  old  man. 

That  was  enough.  The  others  instantly  proceeded  to  stake 
°\  as  near  to  them  as  possible,  and  began  work. 

' '  ^nin  twenty-four  hours  at  least  a  dozen  more  arrived,  and 
irom  that  time  on  they  flocked  in,  as  the  news  spread  in  every 
direction  that  gold  had  been  found  on  that  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  southwest  of  Prescott. 

Inside  of  a  week  there  were  several  dozen  men  prospecting 
■v\  ithin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  first  claim. 

Tents  dotted  the  mountainside  all  around  them. 

Two  big  tents  were  put  up  and  saloons  opened,  and  soon  the 
nights  were  devoted  to  gambling  and  drinking.  Then  pistol 
shots  were  heard  almost  hourly  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
but  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  claims  panned  out  anything.  It 
seems  that  Pearnot’s  old  miner  had  struck  it  at  just  the  right 
place;  but  to  the  right  of  them  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  two 
good-sized  nuggets  were  taken  out.  Scores  of  miners  aban¬ 
doned  their  claims  and  moved  over  to  that  side. 

The  boys  would  answer  no  questions,  nor  did  they  leave 
their  tents  at  night  to  go  among  the  others,  or  visit  the  sa¬ 
loons. 

That,  of  course,  was  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  others  that 
they  had  struck  it  rich,  and  were  guarding  their  dust  in  their 
tents.  The  more  they  thought  about  it  the  more  their  idea  as 
to  how  much  had  been  found  expanded. 

One  man  came  along  and  offered  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  old  man’s  claim. 

He  merely  laughed  at  the  offer. 

“I’ll  give  you  forty  thousand  for  it,”  said  the  other. 

“Oh,  don’t  bother  me!”  said  the  old  man. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  old  man  took  the  big  nugget  he  had 
found  in  the  first  claim,  and  keeping  it  carefully  concealed, 
went  over  to  Terry’s,  which  was  the  fourth  one  from  his  and 
proceeded  to  dig. 

In  about  a  half  hour  he  gave  a  whoop  and  held  up  the  nug¬ 
get  to  view.  At  least  half  a  hundred  other  miners  threw  down 
their  picks  and  ran  over  to  look  at  it. 

There  it  was,  a  twenty-five  or  thirty  pound  nugget,  and  it 
created  the  liveliest  sort  of  an  excitement.  It  put  new  heart 
into  every  one. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  buried  a  smaller  nugget  in  Fred’s 
claim  and  gave  another  whoop  when  he  struck  it. 

The  same  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  played  a  similar 
trick  in  Sam’s  shaft,  thus  conveying  the  impression  that  gold 
was  plentiful  in  each  of  them. 

“Look  here  now,”  said  Fred,  “what  are  you  playing  that  sort 
of  a  game  for?” 

“You  let  me  manage  this  thing,  pard,"  said  the  old  man. 

“Yes;  let  him  manage  it,"  said  Terry. 

The  truth  is  a  little  gold  had  been  found  in  each  of  them, 
but  only  two  of  them  had  turned  out  what  the  miners  call 
“pay  dirt." 

A*  day  or  two  later  a  man  offered  Terry  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  his  claim,  and  the  old  miner  advised  him  to  take  it. 

He  did  so,  and  the  trade  was  made  then  and  there. 

The  new  purchaser  went  to  work  at  once,  digging  for  all  he 
was  worth. 

Very  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  old  man,  the  fellow  struck 
a  good-sized  nugget  about  three  feet  lower  down,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  several  ounces  of  the  yellow  dust.  That  added  more 
value  to  Fred’s  shaft,  which  lay  alongside  of  it.  The  result 
wa.^  that  a  lew  day3  later  he  sold  out  for  thirty-five  thousand 

d°They  then  had  two  claims  left,  Sam’s  and  the  old  man’s. 

Offers  were  made  them  by  men  of  means  who  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  spot  by  the  many  wild  rumors  that  had  been 
flying  all  over  the  territory. 

“New  "  said  the  old  man,  “we’ll  hold  on  to  these  two,  and 
not  be  in  ti  hurry  to  part  with  them.” 

’  V  good  luck  would  have  it,  a  seven-pound  nugget  was  found 
p,  Sam’s  claim,  whilst  the  old  man  kept  gathering  In  the 
vpliow  dust  from  his. 

3  ^  and  by  the  long  experience  of  the  old  man  told  him  t.  at 


his  lead  was  giving  out,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
the  next  offer  to  buy  that  was  made  him. 

A  couple  of  days  later  he  sold  out  for  sixty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  same  party  made  Sam  an  offer  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  his.  Sam  refused,  but  the  old  man  ‘advised  him 
to  take  it.  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  do  so. 

"Now,  you’ll  have  to  go  back  to  Prescott  with  me,”  said 
the  hew  purchaser,  “for  I’ll  have  to  pay  you  at  the  bank 
there.” 

They  gathered  up  all  the  nuggets  and  dust  they  had  taken 
from  the  claim,  packed  them  in  bags  on  their  bronchos,  and 
started  out  together,  each  armed  with  a  Remington. 

They  reached  Prescott  late  in  the  evening,  and  found  that 
hundreds  of  miners  who  had  been  loafing  around  the  town  had 
disappearance — gone  out  to  the  new  diggings. 

That  night  up  in  their  room  in  the  hotel  the  boys  figured 
up  that  the  four  claims  had  been  sold  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  yet  the  gold  they  had  taken  from 
them  had  not  been  weighed,  but  they  calculated  that  it  was 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Fred  took  a  pencil  and  figured  up  the  profits  of  each,  divid¬ 
ing  the  sum  total  by  four. 

It  left  them  a  sum  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  each,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  settlement 
was  made,  an  equal  division  followed. 

“Now,  what  shall  we  do,  Fred?”  Sam  Innes  asked.  "We’ve 
made  this  thing  pay  pretty  well  so  far.” 

“Yes;  so  we  have,  but  I  am  not  at  all  happy  over  it.” 

“Why  not?  What’s  the  trouble?” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION-. 

Fred  didn’t  answer  Sam’s  question  as  to  why  he  was  not 
happy  over  the  result  at  the  time  it  was  asked,  but  waited 
until  the  old  man  had  gone  out. 

Then  he  explained. 

“Did  you  know  that  the  old  man  took  that  big  nugget  over 
to  Terry’s  claim,  and  pretended  to  dig  it  up  again?”  Fred’ 
asked  of  Sam. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know  it  until  after  be  gave  a  whoop  and  ex¬ 
hibited  it.” 

“Well,  he  salted  that  mine,  which  is  a  common  trick  out 
here,  and  one  which  I  could  never  be  guilty  of.  The  man 
bought  it  under  the  impression  that  a  nugget  of  that  size  had 
come  out  of  it.  I  intended  to  correct  the  matter,  but  before 
I  had  decided  upon  the  time  to  do  it  the  new  purchaser  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  another  nugget  there,  which  showed 
that  he  hadn’t  been  a  loser  by  the  transaction.  Then  he  salted 
the  mine  in  the  same  way,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  a  sale 
followed.” 

“Yes,  but  look  here,”  said  Terry,  “you  were  not  offering 
those  mines  for  sale.” 

“No,  but  lie  was  making  impressions  that  invited  offers.  It 
was  a  rascally  piece  of  business,  Terry.  But  again,  gold 
enough  was  found  on  the  claim  to  make  the  purchase  good,  so 
I  let  that  go.” 

“Well,  but  see  here,"  said  Sam,  “the  gold  that  he  did  have 
came  out  of  his  claim  and  mine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  add 
great  value  to  all  the  land  around  it.” 

"That’s  very  true,  and  I  am  satisfied  to  let  the  last  sale  go  on 
that  score,  but  it’s  the  last  bit  of  mining  I  intend  to  do  in  that 
sort  of  way.  I’m  going  East  in  a  day  or  two,  and  if  you  fellows 
want  to  go  with  me  I’ll  be  glad  to  have  your  company.  I 
don’t  think  that  any  of  those  fellows  were  swindled,  but  the 
principle  of  the  sale  was  a  swindle.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  however,  but  we  are  all  sharing  in  the  proceeds  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  I  don’t  believe  we  could  take  the  sum  total  of  the 
proceeds  and  buy  those  claims  back." 

"Of  course  we  couldn’t,"  said  Terry.  “If  we  had  held  on 
to  them  for  two  weeks  longer  we  could  have  gotten  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  them  on  their  merits." 

“Probably  so,"  said  Fred;  “but  Fred  Fearnot  never  earned 
a  dollar  dishonestly  in  his  life,  and  he  never  will.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  think  about  that,”  said  Sam.  “I  don’t  want 
any  dishonest  money,  either.  Of  course  If  you  return  East  I 
go  with  you.” 

“You  can  bet  I’m  going!” 

That  evening  the  old  miner  was  astounded  when  told  that 
the  young  men  were  going  East  again. 

“Why,  I’m  just  preparing  to  go  out  prospecting  again,”  he 
remarked,  “and  was  in  hopes  that  I  would  have  you  with  me.” 

“£  ,  we’ve  got  enough,”  said  Fred.  “In  trying  to  find  more 
go!  we  might  lose  what  we  have.  This  is  a  pretty  good  stake 
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for  us.  Wo  are  young  enough  to  expect  to  live  a  great  many 
years  longer,  and  at  home  we  can  Invest  this  in  a  way  that 
will  make  us  comfortable  for  life.” 

The  old  man  spread  the  news,  and  whichever  way  the  boys 
turned  the  inquiry  was  made  of  them  if  it  was  true  that  they 
■were  going  to  leave  Arizona. 

Even  the  mayor  came  to  Terry  and  asked  him  about  it. 

“Yes,  we  are  going  to  leave,  but  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
return  again,”  said  Olcott. 

“I’m  very  sorry  to  hear  it,”  3aid  the  mayor,  “for  we’ve  had 
more  quiet  in  Prescott  whilst  your  two  friends  were  here  than 
at  any  time  within  six  months.  That  man  Bradbury  and  his 
friends  kept  us  in  a  constant  state  or  alarm.” 

“Well,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  authorities,”  said  Terry.  “It’s 
easy  enough  to  arrest  such  men  and  lock  them  up.” 

“It  would  cost  the  lives  of  a  dozen  men  to  arrest  them, 
though.” 

“Well,  it  wouldn’t  if  I  was  mayor  of  the  town.  I’d  organize 
a  vigilance  committee  and  swing  them  up  in  tvTenty-four 
hours  if  they  didn’t  leave  the  town.” 

“We  never  like  to  resort  to  such  methods,”  said  the  mayor. 

“Of  course  not,  but  you  forget  that  those  fellows  are  violat¬ 
ing  the  law  themselves.  You  know  how  it  was  wdth  Jesse 
James.  The  authorities  were  utterly  urabie  for  several  years 
to  arrest  him,  and  he  held  the  whole  State  at  defiance.  Finally 
the  governor  bargained  with  one  of  his  own  gang  to  kill  him, 
and  it  was  really  a  cold-blooded  murder;  but  the  circumstances 
justified  it,  and  the  governor  pardoned  him,  as  it  relieved  the 
whole  State  of  Missouri.” 

“Yes;  I  recollect  all  that,  but  the  governor  was  severely 
criticised  for  it,  all  the  same.” 

“Well,  severe  cases  demand  severe  remedies.  If  I  were  in 
your  position  I’d  have  peace  if  I  had  to  have  a  fight  to 

get  it” 

“I  hear  you  struck  it  rich  out  in  the  mountains,”  remarked 

the  mayor. 

“Yes;  we  did  pretty  well,  but  it’s  extremely  disagreeable 
for  a  man  to  work  with  a  pick  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver  in 
the  other,  and  have  his  night’s  rest  broken  by  the  cracks  of 
revolvers  In  the  saloons  and  gambling  dens  that  spring  up 
in  every  mining  locality.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
ever  did  any  mining.” 

“What’s  that?”  the  mayor  asked.  “I  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  all  three  of  you  were  expert  miners.” 

“We  are  expert  tenderfeet!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “We  dressed 
as  miners  to  avoid  being  taken  for  tenderfeet.  We  didn’t 
want  every  red-sbirted  man  we  met  to  draw  and  shoot  at 
out  feet  to  see  us  dance.” 

“Well,  well,  well!”  ejaculated  the  mayor.  “I  must  say  you 
played  the  game  well.  But  how  iu  the  world  did  you  acquire 
your  fighting  abilities?” 

“Fearnot  and  I  were  members  of  an  athletic  club  when  we 
were  at  college  together,  and  being  fond  of  all  sorts  of  out¬ 
door  sports,  we  developed  both  skill  and  muscle  until  we 
were  well  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  own  a  ranch 
out  in  Colorado,  where  we  have  nearly  a  score  of  cowboys 
employed;  hence  we  are  quite  familiar  with  the  West  and 
Western  characters.  We  had  seen  bluffs  like  Bradbury  be¬ 
fore,  and  have  always  found  that  those  roaring  fellows  are 
really  cowards  at  heart.  My  friend  Innes  is  a  theatrical 
man.  but  one  of  the  worst  men  in  a  fight  I  ever  knew.  He 
can  hit  a  man  all  over,  from  his  head  to  his  heels,  at  one 
blow.” 

“Well,  really  I  wish  I  could  offer  you  some  inducement  to 
stay  out  here,”  remarked  the  mayor. 

“Thnnk  you  for  the  compliment."  said  Terry.  “It  wouldn’t 
pay  us  to  do  so.” 

Terry  repeated  to  Fred  what  the  mayor  had  said. 


“Say,  Terry,”  returned  Fred.  “The  landlord  here  has  offered 
all  three  of  us  free  board  if  we  would  stay  here  through  the 

winter.  ” 

“The  deuce  he  has!  What  sort  of  a  game  does  lie  want  to 
play?” 

“Why,  he  thinks  we  draw  custom  to  his  house!  You  recol¬ 
lect  how  the  rough  fellows  crowded  in  a  few  days  after  that 
racket  with  the  Bad  Man  of  Arizona?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  he  did  a  big  business  then.  I  guess  he  would  want 
us  to  lick  somebod3r  about  twice  a  week  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  excitement.” 

“That’s  about  the  size  of  it!”  laughed  Fred.  “But  we  can’t 
afford  to  stay  here  and  advertise  his  house  that  way,  with¬ 
out  a  big  salary.  lrou  see  it  is  an  unusual  thing  for  a  man 
to  come  out  here  and  lick  the  bully  of  the  town,  unless  he 
is  a  roaring  hyena  himself.  It's  a  novelty.” 

That  evening  the  barroom  of  the  hotel  had  a  big  crowd 
of  miners,  who  had  come  in  from  claims  they  had  abandoned 
and  were  on  tlieir  way  out  to  the  new’  diggings. 

Of  course  they  bad  many  questions  to  ask,  and  the  boys 
told  them  truthfully  about  the  success  they  had  met  with, 
and  the  weight  of  several  nuggets  that  had  been  takeu  from 
the  claims. 

There  was  a  bad  man  amongst  them,  who  had  come  in  from 
some  diggings  north  of  Prescott  Junction,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tanglefoot  began  to  tangle  him  up,  ha  wanted  to  lick 
somebody.  He  drew’  his  revolver,  fired  at  one  of  the  lamps, 
smashed  it,  and  the  blazing  oil  came  very  near  causing  a  con¬ 
flagration. 

Fred  rushed  at  him  to  prevent  him  from  shooting  at  an¬ 
other  one ;  w’renched  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  hurled  him 
to  the  floor  to  wipe  up  the  oil  and  smother  the  blaze.  The 
fellow’s  red  shirt  took  fire,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
ran  liowiing  out  to  the  street.  Three  others  tore  his  shirt 
off  of  him,  but  not  until  lie  had  been  badly  scorched,  lie 
really  didn't  know  liowT  it  all  happened. 

Somebody  told  him  the  next  day.  and  he  came  around  to 
the  hotel  with  blood  in  bis  eye  and  a  revolver  in  bis  hand, 
looking  for  trouble. 

“I’m  the  man  who  did  it,”  said  Fred,  walking  up  to  him. 
“Didn’t  I  do  it  to  your  satisfaction?” 

“Say,  you  ain’t  the  galoot  who  set  me  afire  last  night,  are 
you?”  the  bully  asked. 

“No,  but  I  wiped  up  tl^e  floor  with  you.  and  some  of  the 
burning  oil  got  on  your  shirt.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?” 

“Say,  pard,  I  don’t  believe  that  story.  A  chap  of  your  size 
couldn't  wipe  up  the  floor  with  me.” 

“A11  right,  put  up  your  gun  aud  I’ll  show  you." 

The  fellow*  put  up  his  gun  and  Fred  proceeded  to  wipe  up 
about  twenty  square  feet  of  the  earth  with  him. 

“That’s  all  light,  pard.  They  say  you  are  the  man  with  the 
strong  arm.  I  believe  it.  I  ain't  got  a  thing  agin  you." 

“All  right;  but  you  want  to  learn  how  to  be  a  good  man. 
You  want  to  stop  trying  to  make  people  tliiuk  you  art'  a 
bad  one,  or  some  day  you’ll  run  up  against  a  man  with  two 
strong  arms  who  will  punch  a  hole  through  the  sky  with 
you.  ”  v 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARNOT  AS  A 
TENDERFOOT;  OH.  HAVING  FUN  WITH  THE  COW¬ 
BOYS.” 
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^  I  he  last  year  has  been  a  bad  one  for  the  diamond  trade, 
a.nd  the  De  Beers  Company  probably  will  pass  its  divi¬ 
dends  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  next,” 
saiu  P rancis  Oates,  chairman,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  De  Beers  shareholders  at  Kimberley,  South  Africa. 
The  company  may  have  to  close  down  completely  soon  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  demand. 


The  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  established  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  $o  a  day  one  year  ago,  has  shared  $10,000,- 
000  with  its  15,000  employees  during  the  twelve  months. 
‘AY  hen  the  plan  was  put  into  effect  it  was  decided  to  try 
it  for  a  year,”  said  Frank  L.  Ivlingensmith,  secretary  of 
the  company.  “The  plan  has  worked  out  satisfactorily 
and  will  be  continued.” 


When  John  Anderson,  a  laborer,  leaped  from  the  third 
floor  of  a  local  hospital,  Superior,  Wis.,.  recently  he  was 
a  lunatic.  When  he  got  up,  carefully  brushed  the 
■  snow  from  his  clothes,  and  sauntered  back  into  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  uninjured,  he  was  sane.  Anderson  was  being  detained 
in  the  hospital  awaiting  transportation  to  the  State  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane.  He  worked  his  way  out  of  a  strait- 
jacket  before  he  made  the  leap.  The  shock  restored  him 
to  normal  mental  condition. 


Darrell  Hamlet  created  a  record  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Jan.  12,  by  finishing  a  36-hour  continuous  performance 
on  the  bowling  alleys.  Hamlet  began  his  ’endurance  feat 
at  9  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  and  rolled  until  9  o’clock 
the  following  night  without  stopping  for  food  or  sleep, 
although  he  ate  an  occasional  sandwich  during  the  period. 
He  rolled  a  total  of  194  games,  or  an  average  of  5  7-18 
mimes  per  hour.  His  top  score  was  made  in  his  153d 

game,  when  a  total,  of  256  was  scored. 

„  ... —  - — — —  \ 

If  you  are  an  apiarist  and  your  bees  do  not  thrive  in 
the  long  winter  season,  try  raising  thenl  on  ;t  bottle.  H. 
H.  Thale.  of  Maywood,  Mo.,  who  lias  500  colonies  of  the 
little  honey-makers,  lias  found  this  method  very  success¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Thale  resorted  to  bottle  feeding  of  baby  bees 
when  lie  discovered  that  cold  spells  materially  cut  down 
the  number  of  bees.  He  places  the  bottle  on  the  ledge  of 
the  hive  and  through  a  little  valve  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
water  trickles  into  a  steel  trough  which  extends  into  the 
hive.  It  furnishes  the  bees  plenty  of  nourishment  and 
helps  along  during  the  breeding  season.  Mr.  Thale  last 
'.ear  marketed  11,000  pounds  of  honey. 

The  local  Humane  Society  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  does  not 
know  how  to  proceed  in  the  case  of  a  farmer  near  York- 
rown  who,  for  eight  years,  has  kept  a  horse  a  prisoner  in 
h-  -tall.  The  hor-e,  wdien  three  years  old,  ran  away  with 
tvK#  farmer  and  seriously  injured  him.  In  the  eight  years 
.l  j,orsc  has  not  had  any  exercise  except  such  as  he  might 
t  },js  .stall.  It  is  said  the  long  confinement  in  the 


barn  has  caused  the  horse  to  be  extremely  nervous  and 
that  he  frightens  at  the  slightest  noise.  The  Humane  So¬ 
ciety’s  officers  seem  to  doubt  that  they  could  convict  the 
owner  of  cruel  treatment  of  the  horse,  but  may  conclude 
to  file  a  charge.  An  effort  probably  will  be  made  to  in¬ 
duce  the  owner  to  sell  the  animal  in  order  to  avoid  being 
prosecuted. 

George  Palmer,  who  won  a  reputation  years  ago  as  a 
long-distance  endurance  walker,  is  in  training  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  to  lower  the  walking  record  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  On  March  17,  Palmer  will  leave  New 
York  with  a  letter  from  the  mayor  to  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  thirty  days  from  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  105  days,  made  by  Edward  Payson  YYreston.  Pal¬ 
mer  expects  to  cover  the  distance  easily  in  80  or  90  days. 
Unaccompanied,  Palmer  left  Oklahoma  City,  December  1, 
1909,  to  walk  to  San  Francisco,  thence  across  the  continent 
to  New  York  City  and  back  to  Oklahoma  in  ten  months. 
He  reached  here  September  14,  1910,  after  covering  a 
distance  of  8,300  miles  in  nine  months  and  fourteen  days, 
which  he  says  is  an  unbeaten  record.  Palmer  returned  in 
good  health. 


After  more  than  four  years’  absence,  during  which  his 
gentle .  foster  mother  was  taken  to  court  on  suspicion  of 
having  slain  him,  Freide  Muller  returned  recently  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Hess,  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.  In  spite  of 
the  trouble  that  his  departure  had  brought  to  the  woman 
who  had  become  a  mother  to  him,  the  little  prodigal  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed  home.  The  boy  was  eleven 
3'cars  old  when  sent  out  to  buy  a  piece  of  ice  on  July  6, 
1910.  When  his  disappearance  became  known,  hostile 
neighbors  started  a  story  that  Mrs.  Hess  had  killed  him, 
and  she  was  actually  taken  to  court  on  the  charge,  but 
quickly  discharged.  The  boy  says  he  used  the  ic’e  money 
to  go  to  Midland  Beach,  was  picked  up  by  a  policeman, 
gave  a  false  name  and  was  sent  to  a  home  in  Poughkeepsie, 
from  which  lie  escaped. 


The  newest  passenger  route  between  New  York  and 
California  is  the  all-the-way-by-water  service  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Pacific  Line,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  a  delight¬ 
ful  sixteen-day,  5,200-mile  voyage,  in  balmy  latitudes,  an 
attractive  vacation  trip  at  any  season.  The  splendid  trans¬ 
atlantic  liners  employed  are  the  American  flag  steamers 
Finland  and  Krooni  and,  each  580  feet  long,  60  feet  broad, 
and  22,000  tons  displacement,  by  far  the  largest  vessels 
in  the  coast-to-coast  trade.  This  new,  comfortable  route 
between  East  and  West  offers  “the  smooth  and  bustling 
highway  of  the  seas,”  assures  a  restful  journey,  with  all 
the  attractions  of  life  aboard  a  great  liner,  every  day  filled 
with  numberless  new  interests.  It  is  in  many  ways  the 
pleasantest  method  of  reaching  California  and  its  two 
beautiful  expositions,  including  the  novel  experience  of  a 
.  top  either  at  San  Diego  or  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  BOYS  OF  THE  FLOATING  SCHOOL 

By  F.  A.  HARDY 

(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  BURGLARY  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 

<  H  » 

“Hit  him  again,  Teddy!  Soak  it  to  him,  boy!  That’s 
the  talk !” 

The  pillow  went  dying  at  the  head  of  the  red-haired  boy 
in  the  second  bed  from  the  door  in  Dormitory  No.  9,  com¬ 
pletely  burying  him,  for  it  was  a  pillow  of  unusually  large 
size. 

But  before  Teddy  Tolman  had  time  to  enjoy  his  triumph 
Luke  Burke  soaked  him,  and  actually  knocked  him  out  of 
bed. 

Teddy  was  a  big  fellow  for  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  he 
fell  to  the  floor  with  what  story  writers  call  a  “dull  thud.*’ 

Not  so  very  dull,  either,  for  it  made  noise  enough  to  be 
heard  all  over  Dr.  Warner’s  Academy  for  young  gentle¬ 
men,  that  high-toned  institution  of  learning  located  on 
Fifty-ninth  street,  in  the  city  of  New*  York,  directly  op¬ 
posite  Central  Park. 

“There !  Now,  you  fellows  have  done  it,”  breathed  Ar¬ 
thur  Peters,  the  boy  who  had  urged  Teddy  on.  “There 
comes  Podgers !  Out  with  the  lights  if  you  know  when 

vou  are  well  off.” 

%> 

The  lights  were  turned  out  in  a  jiffy,  and  if  ProL 
Podgers  could  have  taken  a  snapshot  picture  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Dormitory  No.  9  just  then  the  developed  plate 
would  have  shown  a  rear  view  of  half  a  dozen  naked-legged 

cO 

boys  in  the  act  of  bouncing  into  bed. 

But  Professor  Podgers  did  not  come.  The  footstep  in 
the  corridor  which  Arthur  claimed  to  have  heard  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  evidence  now. 

Still  the  fun  was  spoiled,  and  as  it  was  now  after  mid¬ 
night  nobody  thought  of  renewing  the  pillow  light. 

In  a  few  moments  the  boys  were  asleep. 

It  was  a  famous  school  in  its  way,  this  academy  of  Dr. 
Warner’s,  for  the  very  high  rate  of  the  tuition  charged 
made  it  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  sons  of  the  richest 
fathers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  all  Dr.  Warner's  boys  were 
the  sons  of  millionaires. 

Still  it  was  a  very  well-managed  institution,  for  Dr. 
Warner  was  by  no  means  a  millionaire  himself,  and,  being 
obliged  to  cater  to  the  ideas  of  the  wealthier  class,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  cost  him  a  great  deal  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the 
school. 

II is  methods  of  instruction  were  decidedly  unique.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  spring  term  the  entire  school  was  usually  taken  for 
two  weeks  to  some  country  place,  where,  after  study,  the 
boys  could  roam  about  the  woods  and  study  budding  Na¬ 
ture  in  her  own  home. 

Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  or  immediately 
after,  according  as  the  skating  and  coasting  were  good, 
the  doctor  was  accustomed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  with  his 
pupils  to  an  old  hotel  near  Tuxedo  Park,  situated  by  the 
side  of  a  lake  where'  his  pupils  could  enjoy  skating  and 
sled  practice  to  their  hearts’  content.  And  as  all  this  cost 
money,  and  the  doctor  paid  the  bills,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  made  a  fortune  out  of  his  school. 

Spring  was  now  close  at  hand,  and  for  this  year's  pro¬ 
gramme  the  good  pedagogue  had  another  and  most  novel 
plan  which  will  develop  as  we  proceed;  we  would  stop  to 
explain  it  now,  but  the  boys  in  No.  9  are  all  asleep  but 
Teddy  Tolman,  and  he  has  just  heard  something  which 
has  spoiled  his  sleep  for  the  time  being.  In  fact.  Teddy 
is  sitting  up  in  bed  broad  awake. 

“What’s  the'  matter  ?”  growled  Arthur  sleepily.  “Why 
in  thunder  can’t  you  let  a  fellow  he?” 

“I  hear  something  moving  about  downstairs.” 

“No,  you  don’t,  either  :  it’s  only  imagination.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  I  do.  Mebbe  it's  a  burglar.  We 
ought  to  go  down  and  see.” 

“Burglars  be  blowed !  You’re  dreaming." 

“No,  I’m  not  dreaming,  either.  Just  you  listen  and 
you’ll  hear  it  Yourself.” 

“Bv  gracious,  I  do  hear  something,  it  seems  to  me!” 
exclaimed  Arthur. 

“Of  course  you  do.  Sounds  like  some  one  slashing 
about  ‘in  the  doctor’s  office.” 

“That’s  what  !  Say,  Teddy,  we  ought  to  go  down.” 

“Just  what  I  propose  to  do,"  replied  Teddy,  tumbling 
out  of  bed  and  beginning  to  pull  on  his  pants. 

Arthur  quickly  followed  his  example. 

There  was  no  need  of  a  light,  for  the  electric  bulb  in 
the  corridor  always  burned  all  night,  and  shone  in  through 
the  transom  over  the  door. 

With  their  nightgowns  stuffed  into  their  trousers  the 
boys  stole  out  of  the  dormitory  in  their  bare  feet. 

“By  Jove,  I  smell  smoke!”  breathed  Teddv.  as  thev 

%  '  w 

reached  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

They  peered  down  over  the  banisters. 

The  electric  light'on  the  floor  below  was  out — something 
very  unusual — but  the  moon,  shining  in  through  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  doctors  office,  and  through  the  opeu  door  lead- 
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lrX  ■*'•*<>  the  hall  showed  the  boys  a  light  cloud  of  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  room. 


‘1:  s  tire!  ’  gasped  Teddy,  dashing  down  the  stairs  with 
Arthur  close  behind  him. 


They  reached  the  door  of  the  doctor’s  office  just  in  time 
to  run  into  two  strange  looking  figures  which  came  sneak¬ 
ing  out  of  the  room. 

Roth  had  pillow  cases  drawn  down  over  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  with  round  holes  cut  for  their  e}res. 

“Burglars!  Firebugs !”  cried  Arthur,  losing  his  head. 

Teddy  threw  himself  upon  the  nearest  of  the  pair  and 
grappled  with  him,  while  the  other,  not  waiting  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  pounced  upon  Arthur,  tripped  him  up,  and  tum¬ 
bled  him  over  on  the  floor,  and  he  scarcely  found  himself 
there  when  Teddy  was  thrown  violently  on  top  of  him  and 
the  two  masked  figures  made  a  rush  for  the  door. 

Bid  they  go  out  into  the  street? 

It  looked  so,  for  when  Teddy  got  on  his  feet  again  there 
stood  the  street  door  wide  open,  and  yet  the  boy  could  al¬ 
most  have  sworn  that  he  heard  the  pair  run  up  the  stairs. 

“It  would  have  been  better  if  he  could  have  investigated 
the  matter  then,  but  there  was  no  time,  for  the  smoke  was 
now  pouring  out  of  the  doctor’s  office,  and  this  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  bovs. 

They  dashed  in  to  find  the  broken  remains  of  a  lamp 
scattered  about  the  floor.  They  seized  a  heavy  rug  and, 
dragging  it  out  from  under  the  table,  threw  it  over  the 
flames,  stamped  upon  it,  and  had'  the  tire  out  in  just  no 
time  at  all. 


“That  settles  it,”  he  panted,  “but  oh,  Arthur,  look 
Here !” 

Teddy  pointed  to  Dr.  Warner's  desk,  which  stood  near 
the  window. 

It  had  been  pried  open,  and  part  of  the  contents  lay 
scattered  about  the  floor. 

“This  is  burglars’  work  all  right !”  cried  Arthur.  “Too 
bad  wre  let  them  escape.” 

“Who  says  they  have  escaped?” 

“But  the  street  door  is  open.” 

“I’ll  take  an  oath  that  T  heard  them  slip  upstairs.” 

“Oh,  Teddv!  Do  you  think  that  any  of  our  boys  would 
do  this  thing?” 

“I  don’t  think  at  all.  I  only  know  what  I  heard.  Come 
on.  Arthur.  Dr.  Warner  must  be  informed  at  once.” 

“Stop,  you  need  not  go,  boys,”  spoke  a  voice  from  the 
doorway.  “Dr.  Warner »is  already  informed.  This  is  a  bad 
piece  of  business.  1  see  my  money  box  is  gone.  It  should 
never  have  been  left  there.’ 

It  was  the  doctor  himself,  half-dressed,  and  holding  a 


candle. 

“Too  bad,  too  bad  !”  he  added.  “This  puts  an  end  to 
tt.v  plan  for  a  floating  school.” 


CHAPTER  IT. 

teddy  PULLS  DR.  WARNER  THROUGH. 

"Bor?  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  obliged 
o  relinquish  my  plans  of  taking  you  off  on  a  steamer  for 
i  t r ! r ;  through  Southern  waters  this  spring.  As  you  are  all 
jndo  j MoRv  informed  of  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of 
.vt  night,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  I  will  only  say 


that  the  money  stolen  from  my  desk  amounted  to  $5,000. 
With  this  I  was  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  the  rent' for 
the  Steamer  Knickerbocker,  which  1  had  engaged  for  the 
trip,  and  which  is  due  at  four  o’clock  to-day.  1  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  informing  the  owners  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  can  only  trust  that  they  will  prove  willing 
to  release  me  from  my  contract.  I  know  you  are  all  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  you  must  remember  that  I  am  equally  so. 
This  will  be  a  good  lesson  to  us.  We  must  learn  to  bear 
trouble  and  disappointments  like  men.  Probably  it  is  all 
for  the  best;  doubtless  you  will  he  able  to  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  your  studies  at  home  than  you  would  have 
aboard  the  steamer.  Those  of  you  who  remain  with  me 
another  year  may  yet  have  the  pleasure  of  joining  a  float¬ 
ing  school.” 

And  good  Dr.  Warner,  taking  off  his  spectacles  and  wip¬ 
ing  a  tear  from  his  eyes,  sat  down  and  pretended  to  be 
very  busy  looking  over  some  papers  which  lay  on  his  desk. 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  that  this 
speech  was  delivered,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  doctor’s  remarks  were  listened  to  with  a  degree 
of  attention  which  they  seldom  received. 

The  burglary  was  a  complete  mystery. 

Acting  upon  Teddy’s  declaration  that  he  heard  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  stairs,  the  different  dormitories  were  visited, 
and  the  whole  house  searched,  but  without  result. 

The  doctor  at  once  reported  the  case  to  the  police,  but 
before  he  did  so  he  cautioned  Teddy  and  Arthur  to  say 
nothing  about  their  “notion,”  as  he  called  it,  that  they  had 
heard  footsteps  going  up  the  stairs. 

“I  scout  the  idea  that  any  of  mv  boys  would  commit 
this  crime,”  declared  the  doctor  feelingly.  “If  I  thought 
so  I  would  close  the  school  at  once  and  go  out  of  business. 
No;  this  is  the  work  of  professionals,  and  I  will  not  have 
mv  school  disgraced  by  allowing  the  police  to  make  a 
search.  I  had  rather  close  my  doors  and  go  out  of  business 
ten  times  over.” 

So  when  the  detectives  came  no  suggestion  was  made  to 
lead  them  even  to  suspect  that  any  one  had  the  least  idea 
that  the  thief  might  have  entered  the  office  from  the  in¬ 
side. 

They  promptly  declared  that  the  burglars  were  profes¬ 
sional  crooks,  and  had  Opened  the  door  by  means  of  a  false 
key.  The  breaking  of  the  lamp  and  setting  fire  to  the 
carpet  they  regarded  as  an  accident. 

Dr.  Warner  concurred  with  their  views,  and  the  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

Complete  silence  followed  Dr.  Warner's  little  address 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Teddy  Tolman  rose  in  his 
place. 

“Dr.  Warner,”  he  said,  in  his  manly  way,  “it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  you  have  the  sympathy 
of  every  boy  in  the  school,  therefore  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
that.  1  now  request  you,  sir,  to  leave  the  room  for  half 
an  hour.  Do  not  ask  me  why.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  boys  present.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we 
shall  he  ready  to  begin  our  studies,  and  we  may  have 
something  to  report  which  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
carry  out  vour  plan  of  the  floating  school.” 


(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


ANTARCTIC  EXPLORER  HEARD. 


Sir  Douglas  Mawson  lectured  at  Aeolian  Hall,  New 
York,  the  other  night  on  his  antarctic  expedition  of  1911- 
14,  and  showed  moving  pictures  taken  on  the  antarctic 
continent,  which  was.  discovered  in  1840  bv  Wilkes  and 
whose  existence  was  confirmed  by  the  Mawson  expedition. 

The  moving  pictures  showed  the  party  breaking  in  new 
teams  of  dogs,  reading  instruments,  building  lmts  and 
pitching  tents  where  the  average  speed  of  the  wind  was 
from  fifty  to  fifty-eight  miles.  The  explorers  were  de¬ 
picted  descending  from'  steep  crags  with  their  feet  on  the 
sides  and  their  bodies  projecting  almost  horizontally  into 
space,  the  power  of  the  wind  counteracting  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Members  of  the  party  out  in  a  blizzard  to  Watch  their 
scientific  instruments  were  shown  returning  to  their  huts 
with  their  faces  frozen  over  with  cakes  of  ice  that  looked 
like  divers'  masks.  The  ice  masks,  the  lecturer  said,  were 
quite  a  comfort  in  a  blizzard. 

Sir  Douglas  told  of  thrilling  and  tragic  features  of  the 
trip  in  which  Lieut.  Xinis  and  Dr.  Mertz  were  lost  and  he 
himself  was  saved  by  coming  luckily  upon  a  cache  of  food.. 
He  also  showed  films  of  the  animal  antarctic  life,  includ¬ 
ing  varieties  of  penguins  and  petrels  not  known  before. 


LONG-DISTANCE  CYCLING. 

Fred  M.  Sanborn,  of  the  Crescent  Bicycle  Club,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  rode  off  with  all  the  honors  of  the  Century  Road 
Club  Association,  as  he  has  the  greatest  mileage  of  the 
year  to-  the  credit  of  any  member — 8,259  miles.  In  ac¬ 
cumulating  that  mileage  for  cycling  honors  he  rode  forty 
centuries — 100  miles  in  14  hours — one  double  century,  200 
miles  in  24  hours,  one  triple  century,  300  miles  ridden 
within  3G  hoyrs  and  a  quintuple  century,  or  500  miles 
ridden  within  a  60-hour  limit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
rode  the  500  miles  in  51  hours  and  so  won  a  leg  on  the 
Thompson  trophy  for  riding  the  distance  in  the  fastest 
time  in  1914  or  1915.  For  this  record  Sanborn  also  wins 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Century  Road  Club  and  the  gold 
medal  of  the  New  A'ork  Division  of  the  Association,  both 
or  the  greatest  distance  covered  by  a  member  in  a  year. 

Ralph  W.  Zarr,  of  New  York,  and  who  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  holds  the  office  of  financial  secretary  of 
the  National  Association,  is  second  in  mileage,  with  6,924 
miles  to  his  credit,  including  21  centuries.  All  his  riding 
was  done  for  sport,  as  lie  has  never  taken  part  in  competi¬ 
tive  riding  of  any  sort  until  at  the  end  of  last  July  he 
found  he  was  in  range  for  one  of  the  club  medals.  Then 
he  went  for  it,  but  still  confined  all  his  riding  to  the  roads 
within  fifty  miles  of  t his  city. 

George  Steppello.  captain  nf  the  New  York  Division,  is 
third  in  mileage,  with  6,-106  miles  and  24  centuries  to  li is 
credit.  Steppello  is  a  resident  of  Long  Island  City  and 
has  been  riding  only  since  1913.  These  are  the  only  three 
members  whose  mileage  exceeded  3,800,  the  latter  figure 


having  been  approached  within  13  miles  by  a  Baltimorean, 
E.  M.  Anderson.  The  latter  topped  all  the  other  riders 
who  reported  mileage,  28  reporting  members  having  cov¬ 
ered  58,517  miles. 


DANGER  IN  TABLETS. 

A  man  who  had  a  bad  cough  stopped  at  a  drug  store  and 
bought  some  tablets  of  chlorate  of  potash  for  soothing  the 
irritation  in  his  throat.  These  were  given  to  him  in  a 
small  paper  package,  which  he  placed  in  his  outside  over¬ 
coat  pocket,  where  it  happened  that  there  was  also  a  box  of 
safety  matches. 

In  stepping  into  his  automobile,  after  making  the  pur¬ 
chase,  he  brushed  against  the  side  of  the  car  door,  and 
the  chlorate  tablets  were  rubbed  against  the  coating  on  the 
match  box.  The  result  was  that  an  intense  fire  was  started 
in  his  overcoat  pocket,  and  before  his  clothing  could  be 
removed  lie  was  badly  burned. 

The  phosphorus  used  in  connection  with  safety  matches 
is  of  the  red  variety,  and  occurs  upon  the  box  itself,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  heads  of  the  matches  as  in  the  old-fashioned 
•friction  match  that  can  be  lighted  anywhere.  One  essen¬ 
tial  constituent  of  the  head  of  the  safety  match  is  chlorate 
of  potash,  the  chlorate  possessing  the  property  of  flaming 
up  strongly  when  rubbed  against  the  coating  on  the  box. 
Chlorate  of  potash  is  rich  in  oxygen,  and  it  is  dangerous 
to  transport  or  to  store,  unless  proper  precautions  are 
taken.  An  old-time  chemical  experiment,  causing  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  consists  in  rubbing  up  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
chlorate  of  potash  in  a  mortar. 


The  accident  described  above  might  happen  to  anv  per¬ 
son  who  does  not  know  that  chlorate  of  potash  gives  a 
strong  flame  when  rubbed  on  a  safety  match  box.  To  avoid 
any  trouble  of  this  kind,. care  should  always  be  taken  to 
avoid  putting  chlorate  tablets  and  match  boxes  in  the  same 
pocket.  The  tablets  are  often  put  up  in  little  flat  bottles 


with  screw  tops,  and  it  is  best  to  buy  them  in  this  form. 

Pulverized  chlorate  of  potash  is  often  used  as  a  house¬ 
hold  remedy  for  sore  throat,  the  powder  being  dissolved  in 
water  and  the  solution  used  as  a  gargle.  Pulverized  sul¬ 
phur  is  also  used  about  the  household  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  kept  on  the  same  shelf  with 
the  chlorate,  there  is  always  danger  of  the  two  becoming 
mixed  by  spilling  or  by  the  breaking  of  the  packages,  or 
otherwise.  The  consequences  of  striking  or  rubbing  a 
mixture  of  this  kind  would  be  serious.  Chlorate  of  potash 
will  also  combine  with  finely  pulverized  charcoal,  though 
not  so  readily  nor  so  violently  as  with  sulphur.  Yerv  like¬ 
ly  it  would  combine,  in  the  same  way,  with  pulverized 
sugar,  or  with  common  flour. 


These  dangers  are  well  worth  consideration,  as  thev  re¬ 
late  to  substances  that  are  likely  to  he  found  in  any  house¬ 
hold.  I  he  hazard  is  so  great  that  in  some  countries  rail¬ 
roads  are  not  allowed  to  haul  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  pot¬ 
ash  upon  the  same  train. 
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LANCE  THALBERG’S  MISSION 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SEIUAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

I 

THE  DIAMOND  KING. 

“Not  to-night,  Enolo,”  he  replied  quickly.  “For  we 
should  be  missed.  To-morrow  when  the  moon  is  high  in 
the  heavens,  meet  me  under  yon  tall  pine,  and  we  will 
then  fl}'  to  another  land  where  there  is  no  war,  no  blood¬ 
shed,  but  all  is  fair  and  serene.  Farewell,  Enolo,  and  re¬ 
member  that  I  will  await  you  to-morrow  when  the  moon  is 
high.” 

“Farewell,”  she  murmured.  “Enolo  will  remember,  for 
it  is  there  that  her  heart  will  be.  She  will  meet  her  pale¬ 
face  lover.  Farewell  till  then.” 

Once  more  he  pressed  his  dusky  fingers  to  his  lips,  and 
then  bounded  away  through  the  darkness,  taking  a  longer, 
more  roundabout  way  than  the  one  he  had  formerly  used 
to  reach  the  bluff.  He  knew  the  Indian  girFs  keen  eyes 
were  following  him  and  he  did  not  wish  to  betray  his 
friends. 

With  swift  feet  Lance  darted  along  through  the  wood 
to  where  the  little  group  awaited  him  under  the  pine  tree. 
He  knew  they  were  safe,  and  that  added  a  new  speed  to  his 

feet. 

“What  will  happen  next?”  he  asked  himself,  as  he  ran 
panting  and  breathless.  “'Here  I  have  promised  to  elope 
with  Enolo,  the  dusky  beauty,  and  Rose  is  waiting  for  me 
under  the  big  pine  tree.  Whew!  wouldn’t  her  eyes  snap 
if  she  knew  how  I  had  been  making  love  to  an  Indian  girl. 
But  what  else  could  I  do.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  she 
is  fond  of  me,  and  when  she  said  she  must  look  in  the  tent 
to  see  if  Bose  was  all  right,  I  knew  I  must  do  something. 
Well,  I  can’t  elope  with  her  dusky  royal  highness,  that  is 
evident,  and  while  she  is  dreaming  of  her  pale-faced  hubby 
that  is  to  be,  I’ll  improve  the  time  by  putting  as  much  dis¬ 
tance  as  is  possible  between  this  spot  and  myself.  I  think 
it  will  be  just  as  well  not  to  tell  Rose  about  this  little  es¬ 
capade,  for — well,  women  are  women  the  world  over,  and 
wha'  they  don’t  know  never  troubles  them.” 

O  r  young  friend  appeared  to  know  the  fair  sex  pretty 
wO!  when  he  reasoned  in  that  style,  and  who  can  say  that 

he  was  not  right  ? 

“Of  course  I  think  none  the  less  of  Rose  for  making 
p,ve  t0  the  fair  Enolo,”  he  muttered.  “In  fact,  I  could 
do  nothing  more  than  make  love  to  her  under  the  circum- 
but  I  think  I  will  not  tell  her,  that  is,  just  at 
But  here  1  arn,  and,  thank  heaven,  they  are 


It  was  quite  true.  They  were  all  standing  beneath  the 
pine  tree  waiting  for  him.  Ned  Purdy  was  the  first  one 
to  catch  sight  of  him  as  lie  came  running  through  the 
wood. 

“Hurrah !  here’s  the  kid !”  he  almost  shouted.  “And 
he’s  got  his  scalp  on,  too.  Say,  sonny,  what  kept  ye  so 
long?  Yer  worse  nor  a  country  preacher,  and  they’re  the 
longest  winded  critters  on  the  hull  earth,  and  yer  all  out  of 
breath,  too.” 

Lance  could  not  speak  for  a  moment,  but  as  soon  as  he 
got  his  breath,  he  went  on  ; 

“Yes,  Ned,  I’m  here,  and  safe  and  well.  But  I’m  pretty 
well  out  of  breath.  Wait  a  moment,  and  then  I’ll  talk.” 

He  threw  himself  down  beneath  the  tree,  and  was  silent 
for  an  instant. 

“I  can  talk  now,”  he  remarked,  drawing  a  deep  sigh, 
“nqw  that  I’ve  got  my  breath.  You  see  just  as  I  was 
sneaking  away  from  the  tent  after  setting  Rose  free,  who 
stepped  up  to  me  but  the  Indian  maiden  they  call  Enolo. 
She  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  doing  there,  and  of  course, 
I  Had  to  invent  some  sort  of  an  answer.  She  appeared  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  I  said ;  but  I  can  tell  you  one  thing 
— and  that  is  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  here  the  better.” 

“Thet  is  jest  my  opinion,  too,”  Ned  remarked,  shaking 
his  head  wisely.  “It  won’t  be  many  hours  before  the  pesky 
varmints  git  onto  our  trick,  and  then  there  will  be  trouble. 
So  we  had  better  take  the  kid’s  advice  this  time.” 

All  hands  agri-ed  upon  ibis  and  a  moment  later  were 
gliding  cautiously  through  the  wood.  It  did  not  take 
much  time  for  that,  nor  to  reach  the  open  clearing,  but 
Ihe  next  difficulty  that  arose  was  the  moon. 

Should  their  flight  be  discovered  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  pursue  them  by  the  rays  of  silver 
light  that  flooded  the  open  plain. 

For  hours  they  pushed  on,  and  with  each  mile  traversed 
hope  arose  within  their  breasts,  for  safety  and  freedom  lay 
nearer  and  nearer.  Once  Lance  half  paused,  and  bending 

over  Rose,  said  in  a  low  voice: 

✓ 

“Are  you  not  weary,  Rose?  Would  you  not  like  to  bait 
for  a  few  moments  and  rest  before  going  further?” 

“No,  no  !”  she  replied.  “I  am  not  weary.  Indeed,  I  am 
used  to  walking  many  miles  during  a  single  day,  and  we 
must  not. lose  a  single  moment.  The  greater  the  distance 
we  put  between  us  and  Red  Fox  the  better.  But,”  with  a 
shudder,  “I  do  not  fear  Red  Fox  one  half  as  much  as  I 
do  Donald  Gordon.  Oh,  Lance,  he  is  a  fiend — a  monster  in 
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human  form !  Pray  heaven  that  I  may  never  again  look 
upon  his  face  !” 

her  words  struck  the  youth  like  a  sharp  blow.  For  a 
time  he  had  forgotten  the  horrible  stain  upon  his  life — the 
stain  caused  bv  being  the  son  of  Donald  Gordon.  Ah, 
what  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  to  suddenly  remember  that 
the  renegade,  horse  thief,  murderer,  was  his  father.  Xo 
wonder  that  he  shuddered  and  grew  pale. 

“Heaven  help  Donald  Gordon  if  we  chance  to  meet,” 
he  said  sternly,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  lips  tightly  com¬ 
pressed.  “For  as  sure  as  we  do,  my  hand  will  be  stained 
with  his  blood !” 

“Not  that,  Lance,  not  that,”  Pose  murmured.  She  had 
a  delicate  and  sensitive  nature,  and  the  thought  of  blood¬ 
shed  was  horrible  to  her.  “Let  him  go.  Fie  did  not  harm 
me,  and  a  just  Heaven  will  overtake  and  punish  him  for 
his  wrongs.  Let  One  who  is  wiser  than  we  are,  Lance, 
judge  him.” 

“I  cannot  do  that,  Lose,”  he  answered,  hollowly.  “For 
already  I  have  sworn  to  take  his  life.  My  oath  was  given 
to  the  dying  and  I  cannot  break  it.  Donald  Gordon  robbed 
me  of  the  kind  father  whose  tender  care  made  my  life 
bright  and  happy.  He  murdered  him  and  his  own  life 
must  pay  the  penalty.  Xo  matter  what  comes,  Donald 
Gordon  must  die!” 

“Xo,  Lance,  no,  leave  it  with  heaven,”  she  answered 
gently.  “He  will  punish  him,  and - ” 

“Hist!”  Black  Jack  suddenly  said,  in  a  warning 
whisper.  “Hist!  down  in  the  grass,  every  one  of  you,  for 
some  one  is  near,  whether  white  man  or  Injin,  I  don't 
know.” 

They  needed  no  second  warning.  Like  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  they  sank  upon  the  ground,  when?  they  were  hidden 
by  the  long,  waving  grasses.  Xot  one  of  them  dared 
breathe,  as  they  listened  for  the  soft  tread  of  approaching 
footsteps. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  footsteps  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  at  last  they  ventured  to  look  up. 

Before  them,  looking  taller  in  the  moonlight  than  lie 
really  was,  stood  a  man  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  som¬ 
brero,  the  edge  of  which  glittered  like  drops  of  Are.  The 
moon  was  very  bright  just  then,  and  his  jacket  whether  of 
corduroy  or  buckskin,  it  was  hard  to  tell  in  the  uncertain 
light,  seemed  buttoned  with  the  same  brilliant  drops  of 
flame.  In  fact,  every  part  of  his  costume  glittered. 

Our  friends  were  motionless  as  the  dead,  and  then  his 
curiosity  getting  the  better  of  him,  Xed  Purdy  suddenly 
arose,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  others,  said: 

“Iiook  a-here,  stranger,  whoever  ye  may  be,  and  what¬ 
ever  ver  name  mav  be,  what  are  ve  doing  here  anyway? 
My  name  is  Xed  Purdy,  and  I'm  a  trapper,  and  if  ye  ain't 
a  skunk  like  Donald  Gordon,  and  ye  don't  belong  to  his 
gang,  why,  I'm  durned  glad  to  know  ye.  But  if  ve  do  be¬ 
long  to  his  band  of  skunks,  why  say  yer  prayers,  fur  I’ve 
got  my  gun  on  ye,  and  if  ye  move  ye  are  a  dead  man !” 

The  stranger  did  not  move  an  inch.  Instead  he  looked 
calmly  at  the  queer  specimen  of  humanity,  then  straight 
into  the  shining  muzzle  of  the  gun  without  flinching. 

“My  good  friend,”  he  said,  coolly,  “lower  your  gun. 
There  is  no  need  of  that,  whatever.  I  do  not  belong  to 
Donald  Gordon's  gang;  in  fact,  1  am  looking  for  him,* 


myself.  I  have  a  small  score  to  settle  with  th  •  gentleman, 
mvsclf.  You  wish  to  know  my  name?  Veil,  in  these  part-’ 
1  have  no  name.  I  am  known  as  the  Diamond  King,  and 
when  I  find  out  who  and  what  you  are,  I  shall  consent  to 
talk  with  you,  but — not  before!” 

: •  y  .  ,  /  O'  . 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

“l  TOO,  SEEK  DONALD  GORDON’S  LIFE.” 

F’he  little  party  of  fugitives  stared  at  the  stranger  in  the 
odd  attire,  as  if  they  could  not  understand  his  remrak,  and 
were  silent.  Then  Ned  Purdy  spoke  up. 

“Ye  are  called  the  Diamond  King,  ye  say?  he  asked, 
eying  the  stranger  suspiciously,  “and,  by  gosh,  I  believe 
ye,  fur  if  them  sparklers  are  real,  ye  ought  to  be  called  a 
diamond  king.  Fur  my  part,  I’d  call  ye  a  durn  fool.  A 
man  thet  will  tote  around  so  much  money  all  done  up  in 
a  hull  lot  of  small  stones,  hain’t  got  no  brains  anyhow.” 

His  companions  held  their  breath,  expecting  the  new¬ 
comer  would  be  angry,  but  he  only  laughed  at  the  old 
trapper’s  words. 

“My  good  friend,  you  are  no  doubt  right,  but  I  wear 
diamonds  because — well,  to  tell  the  truth,  where  I  used 
them  thev  were  far  more  plentiful  than  buttons.” 

“Git  out !”  Xed  exclaimed,  his  eyes  popping  out  of  his 
head  with  excitement.  “Git  out,  ye  durn  rascal,  ye  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  thet  the  place  we  come  from  is  filled  so 
full  of  diamonds  thet  ye  use  ’em  fur  buttons?  If  thet's 
the  case,  stranger,  then  I’ll  go  thar  myself.  Stranger,  ye 
can  tote  me  right  thar  without  another  second's  wait.  If 
diamonds  are  cheaper  nor  buttons,  I’m  with  ye  every  time, 
and  I'll  give  up  trapping  tins  very  durn  night.  Come 
along.” 

“Suppose  we  wait  until  morning,”  was  the  cheerful  an¬ 
swer.  “And,  now,  tell  me  what  you  are  doing  here,  who 
your  companions  arc,  and  all  about  it." 

“Wall,  wc  are  getting  away  from  Red  Fox  and  his  pesky 
band  of  redskins  jest  about  as  fast  as  our  legs  kin  carry 
us,"  the  old  trapper  replied.  “And  at  the  same  time  we're 
dodging  Donald  Gordon,  who  is  a  durned  sight  meaner 
than  any  Injin  that  ever  lived,  and,  stranger,  thet's  well 
nigh  impossible.  I've  got  a  hankerin'  into  me  to  lift  that 
tarnal  skunk’s  scalp.” 

“I,  too,  seek  Donald  Gordon's  life,”  the  Diamond  King 
said,  with  a  queer  light  in  his  eyes,  his  handsome  face 
wearing  a  stern  expression.  “And  I  will  take  no  rest  in 
th.is  world  until  I  have  killed  him  with  my  own  hands." 

“1  reckon  thet  the  pesky  skunk  will  be  pretty  nigh  dead 
by  the  time  everybody  thet  hev  got  a  grudge  agin  him  gits 
it  all  settled,”  the  old  trapper  chuckled.  “You  want  to 
kill  him,  so  does  the  kid,  thar,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a 
hand  in  it  myself.  When  we  all  git  through  with  him 
thar  won't  be  much  left  of  him." 

“But  you  have  not  told  me  who  your  companions  are," 
and  the  stranger  looked  searchinglv  at  the  ethers  in  the 
moonlight. 

fTo  be  continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 

*  - 


A  dispatch  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  says,  advices  from  Per- 
numbuco  state  that  the  German  cruiser  Karlsruhe  has  been 
sunk  by  a  British  cruiser.  The  British  consulate  says  it 
has  not  been  informed  of  the  battle,  but  is  trying  to  get 
details  from  Rio  and  Pernumbuco. 


Although  he  had  looked  for  two  weeks,  M.  D.  Garvin,  of 
Goff.  Kan.,  was  unable  to  find  one  of  his  steers.  While 
looking  for  eggs  Mrs.  Garvin  found  the  animal  wedged 
between  two  straw  stacks.  The  animal  was  dug  out  and 
was  still  alive,  although  very  weak.  The  steer  subsisted 
on  the  straw. 

- t_ 

According  to  the  Dutch  papers,  a  journal  of  the  sugar 
industry  published  at  Magdeburg  announces  that  between 
150  and  200  refineries  in  the  north  of  France  have  ceased 
working  because  all  their  copper  apparatus  has  been  seized 
by  the  Germans  and  sent  to  Germany  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cartridges. 

Discovering  four  robbers  while  they  were  preparing  to 
break  into  the  bank  at  Andale,  Ivan.,  Char  a  Dressel,  a  tele¬ 
phone  operator,  drove  the  bandits  away  with  a  revolver 
and  aroused  the  town,  which  precipitated  a  two-hour  bat¬ 
tle  which  resulted  in  the  flight  of  the  band.  Three  of  the 
robbers  later  were  captured  by  Wichita  police  after  another 
running  battle.  One  was  wounded  while  attempting  to 
break  from  his  captors.  Dozens  of  store  windows  in  this 
town  were  shattered  by  bullets. 


When  the  water  pipes  in  the  county  jail  of  Petersburg, 
Ind..  froze,  and  the  tires  in'  the  furnace  had  to  be  extin¬ 
guished,  Sheriff  Marion  Nance  told  Will  Coonrod,  the  only 
prisoner,  that  he  could  go  home  for  the  night  if  he  would 
return  in  the  morning.  Coonrod  lives  six  miles  in  the 
country  and  the  roads  were  masses  of  ice.  He  gave  his 
word  that  he  would  return,  and  when  the  sheriff  got  up 
hi  -  prisoner  was  waiting  to  be  put  back  in  jail.  He  had 
covered  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  over  almost  impassable 
roads.  Coonrod  was  serving  time  for  disturbing  religious 
mu  borings,  and  on  his  promise  to  do  better  freedom  was 
given  him  by  the  sheriff . 

Missouri  University  profited  $8,630  by  the  1014  foot¬ 
le  n  senson  according  to  the  annual  financial  report.  The 
total  1914  football  receipts  amounted  to  $18,154.  The 
£rame  with  Kansas  IT.  at  Lawrence  was  the  best  money- 
This  game  brought  $8,638  into  the  money  box. 
()f  the  o.arnes  played  at  Columbia,  the  one  with  Ames  at- 
-oted  $1,643.  Washington  was  next  with  $1,455.  Only 
t  «.  game  with  William  Jewell  failed  to  make  expenses. 
V  -/•  rj  rJnjd  out  $3,001  to  visiting  teams.  Other  items 
Mr.ftcd  with  the  -port  amounted  to  $9,524.  This  in- 
r  \(\ (A  equipment,  trainers’  salaries  and  traveling  ex- 


When  the  Atlantic  fleet  forms  for  battle  maneuvers  in 
Cuban  waters,  the  flagship  New  York  will  be  displaced 
from  the  first  division  of  dreadnoughts.  Rear-Admiral 
Fletcher’s  flag  has  been  transferred  to  t he  Wyoming,  and 
the  New  York  will  be  turned  into  a  hotel  ship  for  the 
party  of  President  Wilson,  who  will  accompany  the  fleet 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  Carpenters  are  working  with 
feverish  haste  on  the  New  York,  turning  the  officers’  quar¬ 
ters  into  magnificent  staterooms  for  the  ladies  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  party.  The  New  York  has  now  became  known  un¬ 
officially  as  the  “boudoir  ship.”  Special  bathrooms  are 
also  being  installed  and  other  luxurious  furnishings. 


Edward  Dunn,  of  No.  1940  Concourse  avenue,  the 
Bronx.  Now  York,  employed  as  bookkeeper  in  Blackwell’s 
Island  penitentiary,  was  arrested  the  other  night  charged 
with  earning  cocaine  and  other  drugs  to  inmates  of  the 
prison.  The  arrest  was  made  by  Deputy  Commissioner 
Lewis  and  four  detectives.  Dunn  was  given  a  decoy  pack¬ 
age  by  a  woman  acting  under  instructions  oT  the  detec¬ 
tives.  He  was  then  trailed  to' the  island.  Disclosure  of 
the  traffic  in  drugs  occurred  when  John  Brown,  a  prisoner, 
fainted  in  the  prison.  Phvsicians  declared  he  was  suffer- 
ing  from  an  overdose  of  morphine.  On  recovery  Brown 
confessed  it  was  easy  to  obtain  drugs  in  the  prison.  His 
confession  implicated  Dunn. 


The  use  of  fish  as  a  cattle  food  has  a  novel  sound,  but 
it  appears  to  be  a  common  practice  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  says  Nature.  In  Shetland  and  Iceland  dry  salt 
‘fish  is  fed  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  even  to  horses.  So  long 
ago  as  1853  Sir  John  Lawes  carried  out  experiments  at 
Rothamsted  on  the  feeding  of  pigs  with  dried  Newfound¬ 
land  codfish.  He  found  that  the  fish-fed  pigs  were  fat 
and  well  ripened,  and  there  was  a  very  good  proportion 
of  increase  of  food  consumed.  Some  recent  experiments 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  Coimbatore,  made  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Sir  F.  Nicholson,  director  of  the  Madras  Fish¬ 
eries  Bureau,  have  brought  to  light  some  further  interest¬ 
ing  facts.  R.  Cecil  Wood,  in  describing  the  experiments, 
mentions  that  certain  special  ca.ttle  kept  for  display  of 
strength  at  village  festivals  in  Nandyal  arc  fed  with  mut¬ 
ton,  while  it  seems  a  fairly  common  practice  to  make  use 
of  bandicoots  when  killed  by  pounding  them  in  a  mortar 
and  feeding  them  to  cattle.  In  Mr.  Wood’s  experiment 
two  lots  of  heifers  were  fed  on  a  dried  fish  diet  and  normal 
diet,  respectively.  The  animals  took  some  little  time  to 
get  used  to  the  fish,  but  then  ate  it  readily  enough.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  the  fish-fed  heifers  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  weight  of  fifty-four  pounds  per  head,  as 
against  seventy  pounds  for  the  normally  fed  animals.  Al¬ 
though  fish  does' not  compare, favorably  with  ground  nuts  so 
far  as  fattening  value  is  concerned,  it  is  suggested  that  on 
the  coast  a  considerable  saving  might  be  effected  by  its 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Wood  choppers  who  felled  a  beech  tree  on  the  farm  of 
Clarence  Kerr,  near  St.  Paul,  Ind.,  found  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  gallons  of  fine  honey  in  the  hollow  trunk.  A  space 
of*  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  long  was  filled. 
Tlie  honey  weighed  more  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  finding  of  the  skeleton  of  a  cow  in  a  woods  in  How¬ 
ard  County,*  Ark.,  saved  William  Kennedy,  twenty-four, 
from  entering  the  penitentiary.  Kennedy  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  stealing  the  cow,  and  sentenced  to  one  year.  He 
was  allowed  to  come  to  Little  Pock  alone,  and  was  about 
to  go  to  the  penitentiary  to  surrender,  when  a  delegation 
of  friends  brought  him  the  good  news. 


Five  hundred  miles  a  year  is  the  goal  thirteen  Fort 
Dodge,  Minn.,  girls,  who  are  not  superstitious  and  aim  to 
be  athletic,  have  set  for  themselves.  They  do  not  plan 
to  cover  the  distance  in  automobiles,  but  on  foot.  To  make 
the  task  more  pretentious,  the  rules  are  rigid  that  they/ 
shall  not  attach  their  pedometers  while  “running  around 
the  house,  attending  tango  teas  or  shopping.’’  At  the  end 
of  the  year  those  who  have  failed  to  tramp  500  miles  are  to 
banquet  the  others. 


The  city's  manner  of  handling  prisoners  detained  at  the 
County  Jail,  Racine,  Wis.,  is  attracting  widespread  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Commercial  Club  is  in  receipt  of  communica¬ 
tions  from  various  large  cities  in  the  Middle  West  seeking 
particulars  as  to  the  novel  plan  now  in  force  here.  The 
scheme  is  for  the  sheriff  to  allow  prisoners  to  continue 
their  daily  pursuits,  only  requiring  them  to  report  for  the 
night  at  the  lockup.  If  the  prisoner  has  a  family  his  earn¬ 
ings  are  turned  over  to  his  dependents,  but  if  not  he  is 
given  his  earnings  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service.  The 
sheriff  has  been  instrumental  in  procuring  positions  for 
prisoners  who  had  no  employment.  The  method  prac¬ 
tically  leaves  the  jail  uninhabited  by  prisoners  through 
the  day. 

Car  No.  907  on  the  East  Washington  Street  Line,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  as  usual,  recently. 
It  looked  as  if  half  the  passengers  were  standing.  But. 
when  the  conductor  looked  back  over  the  heads  of  the 


jammed-in  crowd  and  saw  one  mans  head  far  above  the 
others  lie  recalled  that  passengers  are  not  permitted  to 
stand  on  the  seats  and  lie  decided  that  that  man  rnu^t  get 
down.  “Hpv,  you,  get  down  off  that  seat!  the  conductor 
yelled.  But  the  passenger  paid  no  attention  to  the  or¬ 
der.  “Hev,  you,  I  told  you  to  get  down  off  that  scut, 
came  again  from  the  conductor.  The  passenger  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  second  order  than  he  did  to  tne  first 
one.  “i'll  make  that  guy  get  down, 9  the  conductor  said, 
and  he  started  through  the  crowd  toward  the  rear  of  tne 
car.  But  the  passenger  did  not  get  down  from  the  seat. 
He  was  6  feet  7 y2  inches  tall  and  his  head  was  far  above 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  The  crowd  laughed.  So  did  the 
conductor. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

He — Give  me  a  kiss.  She — I  won’t.  He — \ou  shouldn  t 
sa}r  “I  won’t.”  You  should  say  “I  prefer  not  t.o."  She — 
But  that  wouldn't  be  true. 


Salesman — Of  course;  we  have  square  and  upright 
pianos.  Rural  Customer — -That’s  jest  what  I  want  fer 
my  darter,  mister — straight,  honest  goods. 

Mr.  Goff — What  side  of  the  street  do  you  live  on?  Wit¬ 
ness — On  either  side.  If  vou  go  one  wav  it  is  on  the  right 
side;  if  you  go  the  other  way  it  is  on  the  left. 


Discontented  Artist — I  wish  I  had  a  fortune.  1  would 
never  paint  again.  Generous  Brother  Brush — By  Jove, 
old  man !  I  wish  I  had  one !  I'd  give  it  to  }’Ou. 

“Yes,  Hunter  is  really  engaged  to  Miss  Roxley.”  “So 
he  was  telling  me.  He  says  she’s  not  very  pretty,  but 
she’s  good.”  “Yes,  good  for  a  million  in  her  own  right.” 

Airs.  Xaggs  (at  telephone) — Is  my  husband  in  the  of¬ 
fice?  Office  Bov — No,  ma'am.  Mrs.  'Xaggs — When  will 
he  be  in?  Office  Bov — I  can’t  say.  Mrs.  Xag^s — Whv 
can’t  you  say?  Office  Boy — Because  he  told  me  not  to. 


“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  the  justice,  as  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  counsel  began  his  argument.  “Going  to  present 
our  side  of  the  case.”  “I  don’t  want  to  hear  both  sides,” 
replied  the  justice.  “It  has  a  tiudency  to  confuse  the 
coort.” 


A  particular  old  gentleman,  pulling  something  out  of 
his  soup  that  should  no*-  have  been  included  among  the 
other  ingredients,  thus  addressed  his  cook:  “Josephine,  I 
am  much  obliged  for  your  thoughtfulness,  but  the  next 
time  kindly  give  it  to  me  in  a  locket.” 


A  Massachusetts  jury  reported  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  court  was  dis¬ 
pleased,  and  lectured  them  for  their  failure  to  agree. 

\\  hv,  your  honor,  exclaimed  the  now  juryman,  “how 
in  the  world  do  you  expect  the  members  of  the  jury  to 
agree  when  the  lawyers  in  the  case  cant  agree  them- 
ves ? 
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A  MODERN  CRUgOE. 

By  John  Sherman. 

’Mother,  I  cannot  go  to  that  place  again — I  hate  the 
very  sound  of  it !” 

“But  your  father  ?” 

‘He  is  very  hard  to  make  mo  work  at  an  occupation  I 
dislike.  My  inclinations  are  all  so  different  from  this. 

I  would  like  so  much  to  continue  another  year  at  the 
seminary,” 

“Talk  it  over  with  him  again,  and  you  may  be  able  to  | 
convince  him  to  your  wav  of  thinking.” 

“I  know  his  reply  well  enough,”  answered  the  son,  with 
a  laugh.  “  ‘Some  day  you  must  take  my  place  in  the  firm, 
and  to  do  that  properly  has  not,  or  does  not,  require  all 
the  education  you  ask  for.  You  must  know  the  business; 
and  to  acquire  that  you  must  go  into  the  shop  and  learn 
it  practically/  That's  what  he’ll  reply.” 

“Return  to  tire  mills,  my  boy,  and  to-night  both  of  us 
will  talk  it  over  with  your  father,”  and  Mrs.  Denbeigh 
returned  to  the  house  that,'  standing  on  a  high  elevation, 
looked  down  on  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

“This  is  the  wav  it  always  ends,”  he  murmured,  turn- 
ing  to  the  waters  with  a  disconsolate  air.  “I'll  go  to 
Frank’s  and  have  a  talk.” 

Between  Frank  Stokes  and  our  hero  there  was  a  friend¬ 
ship  uncommon  to  one  so  young  in  years. 

“Are  you  looking  for  Frank,  Will?”  cried  a  little  fellow 
in  front  of  Stokes’  house. 

“Yes,  Charlie;  I  suppose  he’s  in  his  room?” 

“No ;  he  went  to  the  city  to-day.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  go  down  to  the  boathouse,”  replied 
Will,  turning  .his  steps  to  where  a  small  frame  structure 
showed  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn. 

Will  Denbeigh’s  story  had  been  told  by  his  own  lips. 
His  father  had  been  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune.  With 
a  common-school  education  he  had  attained  all  this.  His 
son  had  had  twice  the  advantages  offered  him,  and  as  lie 
would  one  day  succeed  him  in  the  mills,  ho  concluded  his 
intellectual  education  to  be  finished.  Mr.  Denbeigh  looked 
upon  his  son’s  distaste  for  the  business  as  a  boyish  whim, 
and  so  treated  it. 

“Ah  1*’  exclaimed  Will,  coming  up  to  the  boathouse, 
“Frank  has  been  repainting  the  Nancy.  But  what  does 
this  mean?”  he  added,  astonished  to  find  that  the  little 
craft  was  not  fastened  to  the  dock. 

Will  was  not  aware  that  Charlie  had  found  the  padlock 
kev  and  in  a  spirit  of  mischief  unfastened  the  chain  from 

its  ring. 

Fortunately  the  tide  had  been  low,  and  after  vainly 
-tr:  ving  to  push  the  boat  into  deeper  water,  the  mischiev- 
youth  had  returned  to  the  house. 

ay  I]  ]iave  a  row,”  said  Will,  but  on  looking  around  no 

oars  could  be  found. 

]],.  hesitat"d,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  sail. 

out  enough  with  Frank  to  be  able  to  manage 

a  -ail  in  such  weather  as  this.” 

rj  ,  _a;;  quickly  hoisted,  and,  seated  at  the  helm, 
M;Cv  wj  p  .-lied  by  Will  out  onto  the  great  stretch 


A I  i  1  e  after  mile  was  hurried  by,  the  wind  never  once 
losing  its  strength  or  the  Nancy  her  gentle  scorn  of  the 
little  white  wavelets  that  kissed  her  face.  This  was  Den¬ 
beigh’s  first  attempt  at  managing  a  sail,  bnt  he  had  been 
out  with  Frank  time  and  again.  His  quick  eye  had  ac¬ 
customed  itself  in  these  trips  to  many  little  points  of 
sailing  that  now  served  him  well,  otherwise  he  was  a  new 
hand  at  the  trade  of  Jack  Tar. 

After  awhile  Will  put  the  boat  on  a  homeward  track. 

Then  for  the  first  time  lie  discovered  that  the  sun  was 
obscured  by  an  ill-omened  haze,  and  that  the  wind  was 
increasing  in  strength.  In  the  East  a  great  frowning 
wall  of  heavy  black  clouds  was  looming  up. 

Will  knew  this  to  be  a  coming  storm.  Not  a  ship  was 
in  sight,  and  the  shore  was  miles  away. 

“Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost!”  he  cried. 

Turning  his  head  for  an  instant  to  give  a  backward 
glance  at  the  track  lie  had  just  quitted  lie  discerned  in 
the  distance  a  long  blue  ridge  that  assured  his  well-trained 
eye  to  be  an  island.  For  a  moment  he  was  lost  in  thought, 
then  his  eyes  turned  to  the  oncoming  clouds. 

“Either  shore  is  not  less  than  three  miles  distant,”  he 
said,  “and  to  reach  them  against  such  a  wind  would  bring 
me  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm.  The  island  is  right 
with  the  wind  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  away. 
Yes,  the  island’s  my  only  hope.” 

With  a  skill  far  beyond  one  of  his  little  experience,  the 
boat  was  put  to  the  wind. 

For  a  moment  the  sail  flapped  against  its  sides,  then 
swelled  out.  The  frail  shell  shivered  and  shook,  and 
seemed  to  be  lifted  out  of  her  native  element;  then  she 
plunged  her  neck  deep  into  the  water  and  sped  away. 

Finally  night  and  the  most  intense  darkness  buried 
everything  in  black  oblivion. 

Securing  the  long  rope  to  his  arm,  Will  sat  awaiting  his 
fate,  for  death  stared  him  grimly  in  the  face.  With  the 
report  of  a  cannon  the  sail  was  torn  into  ribbons.  The 
boat  righted  for  a  moment  only — a  huge  seething  wave, 
more  powerful  than  its  fellows,  caught  it  just  amidships, 
and  then  a  heavy  blow  struck  the  boy  on  the  head,  the  cold 
water  engulfed  its  victim,  and  all  was  silent. 

When  consciousness  returned — for  the  falling  wood  had 
dealt  him  a  heavy  blow — Will  knew  that  he  was  being 
dragged  through  the  water  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  rope  that 
lie  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  secure  to  his  arm  had 
been  the  means  of  rescuing  him  from  instant  death,  as  it 
was  still  fastened  to  the  boat,  that  now,  keel  upwards,  was 
being  washed  along. 

Will  was  a  good  swimmer,  however,  and  soon  gained 
the  boat.  After  several  efforts  he  was  successful  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  back  of  the  slippery  hull,  where  at  least  he  was 
safe  from  the  angrv  water.  He  took  the  precaution  to  se¬ 
cure  the' rope  more  certainly  around  his  person,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  worst,  for  a  drowsiness  came  over  him 
that  would  not  lie  shaken  off. 

Some  time  after  he  was  awakened  by  a  rough  shock, 
and  thrown  into  the  cold  water.  The  moment  his  feet 
touched  the  water  they  met  beneath  them  the  hard  gravel 
of  the  shore. 

“Land !”  cried  Will.  “Land  at  last.” 
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The  boat  had  really  drifted  on  the  island  shore. 

“Safe  at  last,”  Will  said,  thankfully,  as  he  seated  him¬ 
self  in  the  shelter  of  a  couple  of  heavy  bushes,  for  it  was 
useless  to  reconnoiter  the  ground,  as  everything  was  hid¬ 
den  in  the  deep  gloom  of  night. 

At  length  a  few  faint  streaks  of  gray  found  their  way 
in  the  East.  Assuring  himself  with  regard  to  the  boat’s 
safety.  Will  set  out  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  his  domi¬ 
cile.  He  was  on  an  island,  standing  alone  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  In  length  it  was  probably  a  mile  and  a  half  that 
distance  across.  It  was  not  inhabited,  for  these  bits'  of 
land  are  onlv  used  for  the  sc-antv  timber  they  afford,  the 
soil  being  too  poor  and  sandy  for  cultivation.  In  all  his 
search  Will  could  discover  no  signs  of  fresh  water. 

He  hurried  to  the  boat,  that  now  lay  ingloriously  groan¬ 
ing  with  the  outgoing  tide.  It  was.  not  without  some 
trouble  that  the  mast  was  removed,  and  the  boat  hauled 
up  on  the  sands. 

A  sharp  blow  from  a  large  stone  soon  brought  to  sight 
the  contents  of  the  little  pantry,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  thoroughly  soaked  biscuits,  a  can  of  tomatoes  and  peas, 1 
two  potatoes,  and  a  kitchen-knife.  These  were  not  found 
without  some  disappointment  on  Will’s  part.  His  quick 
eye,  however,  discovered  a  similar  closet  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat.  This  was  forced  open  in  the  same  summary 
manner  as  its  companion. 

“Matches,  matches  !”  cried  Will,  bringing  forth  from  a 
tin  box,  along  with  a  fishing-line,  the  much-coveted  lu- 

cifers. 

“Such  a  prize!”  cried  Will,  joyfully,  hurrying  into  the 
woods  and  returning  with  a  load  of  drv  leaves  and  wood. 

The  tomatoes  and  other  things  being! put  among  the 
embers,  he  dried  his  garments,  and  warmed  his  shivering 

limbs. 


the  campfire.  Filling  his  arms  with  leaves  and  wood,  ie 
proceeded  to  build  a. fire-signal.  This  he  continued  until 
thiee  huge  piles  were  erected  at  short  distance  along  the 
shore,  immediately  in  front  of  the  camp. 

Hark !  Over  the  water  sounded  a  hoarse  burst  of  escap¬ 
ing  steam.  Then  peal  after  peal  from  the  angry,  bellow¬ 
ing  whistle. 

“Saved,  saved !”  cried  the  anxious  watcher. 

One  morning,  weeks  after,  Will  Denbeigh  awrakened  to 
find  himself  safe  in  his  own  bedroom,  the  sun  playing 
through  the  latticed  windows.  He  thought  himself  in 
dreamland,  no  doubt,  for  he  rubbed  his  eves  very  vigor¬ 
ously.  When  they  opened  again  it  was  to  see  a  well-known 
face  bending  over  him. 

“Frank,”  murmured  Will,  in  a  voice  wasted  with  sick¬ 
ness  ;  “Frank,  forgive - ” 

“Stop,  old  friend '  not  another  word.  You’re  safe  at 
home.  You've  been  ill  with  fever  these  many  weeks,"  he 
said,  in  anticipation  of  the  eager,  questioning  look  of  his 
companion. 

“The  boat,  Frank?” 

“It’s  all  right  now.  The  floor  was  soon  repaired,  and 
with  a  new  sail  and  mast  the  Nancy  lies  down  at  the  boat¬ 
house.” 

“Tell  me  about  the  island,”  shuddered  W  ill,  the  vision 
of  that  dreadful  -night  still  vivid  in  his  memory. 

“Well,”  continued  Frank,  “we  missed  you  just  as  the 
storm  commenced  to  show'  itself.  Charlie  saw  you  going 
out,  and  thus  we  suspected  your  plight.  Your  father  pro¬ 
cured  a  steam  tug,  and  together  we  set  out  to,  your  relief. 
By  midnight  the  force  of  the  storm  compelled  us  to  re¬ 
turn,  or  share  your  supposed  fate,  as  the  engine  fires  had 
to  be  kindled  twice — the  waves  washing  awav  everything 
before  them. 


His  next  move  was  to  make  some  sort  of  shelter  from 

the  wind,  not  that  he  supposed  his  people  would  not  rescue 

him,  for  all  the  time  lie  was  busy  in  scouring  the  water 
'  .  ^ #  0 
for  some  signs  of  assistance.  Selecting  a  well-sheltered 

spot,  ho  proceeded  to  build  a  lean-to,  familiar  to  all  who 

have  had  that  doubtful  pleasure  of  camping  out. 

By  the  time  this  was  accomplished,  the  boy  was  very 
tired,  and  was  forced  to  sit  before  the  fire  and  rest.  The 
sun  disappeared,  followed  by  twilight,  and  then  everything 
was  bathed  in  obscurity.  All  that  day  uot  a  single  drop 
of  water  had  passed  his  lips,  and  now  he  felt  the  first 
burning  of  thirst. 

This,  in  a  measure,  was  allayed  by  the  tomatoes  and 
some  blackberries  he  found  during  the  afternoon. 

Replenishing  the  fire  with  fresh  fuel,  and  giving  one 
farewell  look  at  t lie  silent  waters.  Will  crawled  into  his 
leafy  shelter. 

Suddenly,  away  in  the  distance,  lying  low  with  the 
water,  was  a  dim  light.  It  was  miles  away — not  a  house, 
not  a  lightship;  no,  for  it  wavered  and  scintillated  over 
the  waves  as  only  a  moving  body  could.  It  was  the  head¬ 
light  of  a  ship. 

“A  ship — a  ship!”  cried  Will,  mad  with  joy  and  hope. 
“A  ship  for  me — mel” 

At  first  the  boy’s  limbs,  so  racked  with  pain  and  ex¬ 
haustion*  refused  to  move.  With  a  bound  he  was  beside 


“The  next  morning  at  break  of  day  we  resumed  our 
search  with  the  tug,  and  telegraphed  all  along  both  shores. 
That  night,  returning  heavy-hearted  from  Sag  Harbor,  we 
were  all  startled  by  the  cry  cf  ‘Lights  ahead!’  Sure 
enough,  there  on  our  right,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  glimmered  some  three  or  four  lights,  that  the  pilot 
assured  us  could  only  be  that  of  a  pile  of  fagots.  I  could 
not  say  why,  but  I  knew  that  you  were  there.  We  ap¬ 
proached  the  shore  as  near  as  safety  permitted,  and  the 
boat  being  lowered,  and  the  shore  gained,  we  began  our 
search.  1  discovered  you  where  you  had  thrown  yourself 
when  you  first  descried  our  boat. 

“Now,”  concluded  Frank,  “go  to  sleep,  old  fellow;  I’m 
going  downstairs  to  tell  the  good  news.” 


“lather,  said  Will  one  night,  some  time  after,  “have 
vou  anv  vacancies  in  the  office?” 

“At  the  mills:  asked  Mr.  Denbeigh,  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  question.  “Well,  ves.” 

“Well,  then,  father,  I  want  to  go  into  the  office  as  soou 
as  I  become  strong  enough.” 


1  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  boy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
had  made  arrangements  for  you  to  go  to  college  "  ith 
I  rank,  lhink  well  before  deciding— -either  will  he  satis¬ 
factory  and  pleasant  to  me.” 

“I'll  come  to  the  mills,  father.” 

He  did,  and  never  regretted  the  step. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 

-r*  .-YV*-  * '  >  .  •  I  '  * 


Baseball  fans  of  Salt  Lake  in  three  days  raised  $12,500 
in  cash  toward  the  $100,000  desired  to  see  Salt  Lake 
through  her  first  season  as  a  member  of  the  Coast  League, 
d  he  initial  payment  on  the  franchise  was  made,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  $50,000  in  cash  on  hand  shortly.  Pledges 
for  this  amount  are  on  hand,  and  the  balance  is  expected 
to  be  raised  soon. 


About  the  biggest  thing  in  the  way  of  a  lemon  ever  seen 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.,  is  being  shown  by  J.  H.  Peak, 
No.  oil  West  Central  avenue.  It  is  I614  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  around  the  middle  and  1714  inches  in  circum- 

/  w  • 

ference  from  end  to  end  and  was  the  marvel  of  all  who 
saw  it.  The  giant  lemon  was  raised  by  Mr.  Peak’s  mother, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Peak,  on  her  farm  in  San  Patricio  County, 
Texas. 


According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  General  Land 

Office,  the  national  bird  reserves  now  number  67.  Three 

of  these  were  created  during  the  last  fiscal  year;  viz., 

Anaho  Island,  in  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  the  home  of 

the  white  pelican;  Smith  Island,  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 

Fuca,  Washington,  the  roost  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  and 

many  migratory  shore  birds  which  have  been  decimated 

by  pot-hunters,  and  Blackbeard  Island,  off  the  coast  of 

Georgia. 

*«■? 


The  postoffice  department  receives  many  letters  pre¬ 
paid  only  two  cents  that  are  mailed  in  the  United  States 
addressed  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  two-cent  rate  applies  to  letters 
for  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  but  not  to  let¬ 
ters  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  two-cent  letter 
rate  applies  also  to  the  Bahamas,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Republic  of  Panama,  Newfoundland,  the  Canal  Zone,  Ger¬ 
many  (by  direct  steamers  only),  and  the  city  of  Shanghai, 
China.  To  all  other  places  abroad  the  rate  is  five  cents. 
Charges  for  postage  due  on  short-paid  letters  give  rise  to 
much  complaint. 

_ _  '  l 


A  pig  was  the  unique  initiation  fee  which  Walter  Miller, 
Jr.,  paid  to  join  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge,  Albany, 
Ore.  So,  as  the  result  of  an  offer  and  an  acceptance  in  a 
jokincr  spirit,  the  lodge  now  has  a  good  hog  which  is  worth 
more  than  the  customary  initiation  fee.  Miller  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  join  the  lodge  and  was  signing  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  membership  when  he  asked  the  amount  of  the 
initiation  fee.  “Eve  got  a  lot  of  good  hogs  and  will  trade 
vo  )  one  of  them  for  my  initiation  fee,”  he  remarked  jok- 
h/d  .  and  members  of  the  lodge  promptly  accepted  the 
0fUr.  He  volunteered  later  to  keep  the  hog  and  feed  it 
fne  of  charge  until  the  lodge  desired  to  sell  it,  and  this 

ho  j i  doing. 


In  the  death  of  George  Lightfoot,  of  No.  59  Somers 
avenue,  one  of  the  most  famous  cases  in  the  medical  an¬ 
nals  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  again  brought  to  public  notice. 
When  Lightfoot  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  a  small  beetle  en¬ 
tered  his  left  ear,  causing  him  to  become  almost  insane 
with  pain.  After  intense  suffering,  he  underwent  an  oper¬ 
ation  that  necessitated  the  removal  of  part  of  the  ear¬ 
drum.  The  insect  was  found  to  be  incased  in  ear  wax. 
After  that  he  never  had  a  day  without  pain  in  the  ear 
cavity,  and  at  last  to  avert  death  from  the  bursting  of 
the  abcess  on  the  brain,  a  last  operation  was  performed. 
He  died  in  St.  John’s  Hospital. 


James  Davis,  colored,  and  his  eleven  toes  went  to  the 
House  of  Correction  (Milwaukee)  for  thirty  days  recently, 
following  his  arrest  by  Detectives  Ridenour  and  Lauben- 
heimer  upon  a  charge  of  vagrancy.  Davis  is  the  oddest 
physical  freak  yet  Bertilloned  by  the  police  and  in  fact 
the  only  one  with  eleven  toes.  When  Davis  removed  the 
shoe  and  stocking  of  his  left  foot  to  have  that  member 
measured,  Secretary  Haukohl  and  his  assistants  were  as¬ 
tonished  to  find  six  toes  where  five  ought  to  be.  Davis 
has  two  small  toes  instead  of  one.  All  of  the  t-oes  are  well 
formed  without  any  web  between  them  and  all  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  long  toe  nails  of  decided  thickness.  The  extra 
toe  laps  between  the  smallest  toe  and  that  one  next  to  it. 
It  was  the  first  foot  ever  measured  with  six  digits. 


Secretary  of  War  Garrison  transmitted  to  Speaker  Clark 
his  reply  to  the  resolution  of  Representative  Gardner  of 
Massachusetts,  calling  upon  the  Secretary  for  certain  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  condition  of  our  coast  defenses 
and  the  range  of  the  guns  mounted  thereon.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  states  that  there  is  no  gun  mounted  on  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  proper  larger  than  12  inches  in 
diameter.  As  to  whether  the  range  of  the  12-inch  gams,  as 
at  present  mounted,  is  more  than  13,000  yards,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  states  that  for  12-inch  guns  mounted  on  disappear¬ 
ing  carriages,  the  standard  carriage  for  coast  defenses',  the 
range  is  not  more  than  13,000  yards,  but  for  barbette  car¬ 
riages  the  range  is  greater.  He  says  there  are  twenty-nine 
guns  in  the  United  States  mounted  on  barbette  carriages 
and  their  range  is  approximately  18,000  yards.  He  states 
that  the  British  dreadnoughts  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  type 
are  now  being  equipped  with  15-inch  and  45-caliber  guns, 
and  that  the  range  of  these  guns  is,  approximately,  21,000 
yards.  He  also  states  that  the  range  of  these  guns  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  over  four, miles  the  range  of  the  guns  as  mounted 
in  the  defenses  of  the  United  States  proper,  either  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific.  “It  is  not  true,”  says  the  Secretary, 
“that  the  range  of  those  guns  need  remain  thus  restricted, 
since  by  a  slight  change  in  the  mounting  their  range  will 
be  practically  equal  to  that  of  the  15-inch  45-caliber 
iruns  above  referred  to.” 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


GUS  WILLIAMS  KILLS  HIMSELF. 

Gustave  Wilhelm  Seweck,  TO  years  old,  who,  under  the 
stage  name  of  Gus  Williams,  gave  popularity  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  comedian  type  on  the  vaudeville  stage  and  who  was 
a  great  favorite  at  Tony  Pastor’s  years  ago,  shot  himself 
in  the  head  in  the  Getty  Square  Station  of  the  Putnam 
Railroad,  Yonkers,  X.  Y.  He  <vas  taken  to  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital,  where  he  died.  His  body  was  removed  to  his 
home  at  74  Waring  place. 

Williams  had  gone  to  Xew  York  to  consult  his  manager, 
J.  J.  Armstrong,  of  1402  Broadway,  and  was  apparently 
on  his  way  home  when  he  decided  to  commit  suicide. 
Leaving  the  station  on  returning  here  he  sent  a  telegram 
to  Mrs.  Alida  Austin,  of  137  West  146th  street,  saying: 

“Tell  Mattie  come  quick.  Emma  very  sick.” 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  station  and  shot  himself.  The 

only  cause  that  can  be  given  for  the  act  is  ill-health. 

Rheumatism  and  stomach  trouble  had  caused  him  much 

suffering,  although  he  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  spirits, 

and  at  an  entertainment  of  the  St.  Cecile  Lodge  of  Ma- 

■\ 

sons  he  did  manv  of  his  old-time  acts. 

%/ 

The  real  name  of  the  actor  was  Gustave  Wilhelm 
Seweck.  He  was  born  at  119  Bowerv  on  July  19,  1844. 
Pie  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  and  served  for  four  years, 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge  in  1865.  He  had  a  good 
voice  and  a  knack  for  imitation.  In  1866  he  appeared  at 
Tony  Pastor’s  and  won  favor  at  once.  Pie*  wrote  many 
songs  that  caught  the  attention  of  the  public.  Among  his 
songs  were  “Kaiser,  Don’t  You  Want  to  Buy  a  Dog?”  “See 
That  My  Grave's  Kept  Green”  and  “Oh,  What  a  Night.” 

Williams  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  by  an  adopted  son, 
Richard,  10  years  old. 


REFUSES  ORDER  FOR  DARTS. 

William  C.  Collins,  president  of  the  Keystone  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  with  factories  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  admitted  re¬ 
cently  that  his  firm  had  received  the  offer  of  an  order 
from  the  French  government  for  100,000  steel  arrows  to 
be  used  by  aviators  to  drop  on  their  enemies.  The  price 
was  to  be  $25,000,  or  25  cents  for  each  arrow.  If  the  first 
lot  was  satisfactory,  other  orders  would  follow,  according 
to  the  statement  by  George  Laloge,  of  Bordeaux,  acting 
for  the  French  government. 

The  offer  was  refused  by  the  Peoria  firm  on  the  ground 
that  its  manufacture  would  be  an  infraction  of  neutrality. 
Mr.  Collins  thinks  the  order  will  be  placed  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States. 

A  sample  of  the  arrow  which  the  French  aviators  use 
was  mailed  to  the  firm  Mr.  Collins  heads,  and  it  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Collins  to  several  friends  here. 

“So  far  ns  l  know,  the  st.*el  arrow  is  a' distinctly  new 
implement  of  warfare."  said  Mr.  Collins.  “The  arrow  is 
about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil  and  six  inches  Ion?. 
One  end  is  sharpened  to  a  point.  The  stem  is  milled  out 
in  four  deep  grooves,  running  the  length  of  the  shaft. 


These  grooves  make  what  would  be  known  as  a  ‘feather 
top’  for  the  arrow.  In  falling  the  arrow  would  always 
drop  point  dowuward.” 

Mr.  Collins  estimates  that  from  an  altitude  of  half  a 
mile  the  aeroplane  arrow  would  fall  with  a  velocity  greater 
than  the  swiftest  bullet.  Its  momentum  would  heat  it 
red-hot  and  it  would  cause  death  to  any  person  with  whom 
it  came  in  contact. 

“In  declining  to  make  the  projectile  we  had  no  reason 
other  than  that  we  believe  that  a  nation  which  manufac¬ 
tures  or  otherwise  supplies  weapons  for  any  of  the  nations 
at  war  is  not  maintaining  its  neutrality.” 


JAPAN  GIVES  UP  ISLANDS. 


The  Australian  Minister  of  Defense  announced  the  other 
day  that,  as  the  result  of  the  naval  operations  in  the  North¬ 
west  Pacific,  the  Japanese  government  temporarily  occu¬ 
pied  certain  islands  recently  held  bv  Germany.  The 
Japanese  government  has  now  intimated  to  the  British 
government  that  it  is  ready  to  hand  these  islands  over  to 
an  Australian  force. 

The  British  government  lias  been  informed  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Australian  government  to  act  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  the  British  government  so  informed  the  Jap¬ 
anese  government.  Forces  will  be  dispatched  to  remain 
in  occupation  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  the  islands  will  be  a  question  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  allied  powers. 

Colonel  Fethebridge,  secretary  of  defense,  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  force  as  officer  in  charge,  and  has  been  appointed 
Australian  commissioner  for  the  Northwest  Pacific. 


Much  interest  was  aroused  in  the  United  States  and 
England  when  it  was  announced  on  October  6  that  Jap¬ 
anese  w  Ji ships  had  seized  Jabuit,  tiie  seat  of  government 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  annexed  bv  Gcr- 
many  in  1880.  i  hey  are  about  midway  between  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii. 

Soon  afterward  it  developed  that  the  Japanese  had 
seized  other  German  islands  in  the  Pacific,  including  the 
East  Caroline  and  West  Caroline  groups,  and  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mavianne  group  except  Guam,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  I  nited  States.  There  were  other  islands  also, 
but  Japan,  on  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  lias  sup¬ 
pressed  their  names. 


So  much  discussion  followed  this  action  bv  Japan  that 
announcement  was  finally  made  from  Tokio  that  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  islands  was  not  to  he  regarded  ns  permanent, 
and  it  was  intimated  that  Japan  might  tuni  over  the 
islands  to  Australia,  to  be  held  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  title  to  them  would  be  finally  determined.  Vide 
from  the  United  States,  it  was  in  Australia  that  ob¬ 
jection  was  raised  to  Japan's  colirsc.  as  the  islands  she' 
had  seized  were  “at  the  back  door”  of  the  British  colony.” 


im  ri  rx  TvtCYCT.r  whistle. 

This  Is  a  double  whistle.  {tra¬ 
ducing  loud  but  very  rich,  har¬ 
monious  sounds,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  ordinary  whistles.  It 
•*  just  the  thins  for  bicyclists 
or  sportsmen,  its  peculiar  double 
and  resonant  tones  at  once  at¬ 
tracting  attention.  It  is  an  im¬ 
ported  w  h  i  s  t  1  e  ,  handsomely 
nickel  plated,  and  will  be  found 
a  very  useful  and  handy  pocket 
companion.  Price.  10c.;  S  for 

mail,  postpaid!**0'*  °D9  d°*en’  75c’  ‘*nt  by 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

titk  x-ray  revolver 

With  one  of  those  guns 
you  can  defy  the  Sullivan 
Law  with  Impunity.  It 
is  used  to  scare,  and  not 
to  shoot.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  detect  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  genuine  revol¬ 
ver.  Can  be  used  os  a 
paper-weight,  an  orna¬ 
ment,  or  in  other  ways.  Price,  by  mail,  4ft 
cents  each,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  382  Lenox  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  just 
from  Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking.  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
Siam  the  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw  the 
o.scs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
house  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  35c.,  a  set 
of  six  plates. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’ltlyn.  N.  Y. 

HOT  AIR  CARDS 

There  are  8  cards  in  a 
pack.  They  are  nicely 
printed  on  good  bristol- 
board,  and  contain  the 
funniest  literature  ever 
composed,  such  as  “Pro¬ 
fessor  Huggem,  hug¬ 
ging  and  kissing  done  in  the  very  latest 
style,”  a  Liar's  License,  a  membership  card 
for  the  Down  and  Out  Club,  and  other  com¬ 
ical  poetry  and  prose.  Every  card  guaran¬ 
teed  to  make  the  girls  giggle,  the  boys  to 
laugh,  and  the  old  folks  to  roar.  If  you  are 
looking  for  fun,  get  a  pack. 

Price  10  cents  a  pack,  by  mail,  post-paid 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 


the  fire  reaches  this  fountain 
hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  tlie  smoker.  The  fire 
is  stage  fire,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
ilothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  can 
continue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

C.  15EHR,  150  W.  02d  St.,  New  York  City. 

THE  FLUTOPHONE. 

A  new  musical  in¬ 
strument,  producing  the 
sweetest  dulcet  tones  of 
the  flute.  The  upper 
part  of  the  instnimont 
is  placed  in  the  mouth, 
the  lip3  covering  the 
openings  in  the  centra. 
Then  by  blowing  gently 
upen  It  you  can  play 
ar)7  tune  desired  as  easily  as  whistling.  But 
little  practice  is  required  to  become  a  finished 
player.  It  is  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will 
las'  a  liftime.  We  will  send  full  instructions 
with  each  Instrument. 

Price  8  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  W  AKI’ORI).  16  Hart  8t..  H’kiyu..  N.  Y 


MUSICAL  SEAT 

The  best  joke  out. 
You  can  have  more 
fun  than  a  circus, 
with  one  of  these 
novelties..  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  place 
one  on  a  chair  seat 
(hidden  under  a  cush¬ 
ion,  if  possible).  Then 
tell  your  friend  to  3it 
down.  An  unearthly 


from  the  little  round  drum  will  send 
r  vlefirr  up  in  the  air.  the  most  puzzled 
^  astonished  mortal  on  earth.  Don’t  miss 
TXfju^  ,t  these  genuine  laugh  producers. 
>-'*'ly  harmless,  and  never  misses  doing  Its 

V',  :ce  26  rente  each,  by  mall  post-paid 

q/  j  (  NOVELl  V  CO.,  IV  2*th  sit.,  W.  Y 


m 


CONQUERED 
$  H  IH  3  DAYS 


guaranteed  remedy  for  tobacco  or  snuff  habit,  in  72  hours.  It  Is  mild,  pleasant,  strengthen- 


_  !  J h ol v e  ifras t ** V ° ** *  ‘►'onohitla,  heart  failure,  lung  trouble,  catarrh,  nieian- 

11  J B,p0.tSn??'  los,;,r  men>ory  and  will  power,  impure  (poisoned)  blood,  rheumatism,  lum- 
InMi  nf.n  Mti  ear tb urn ,  torpid  liver,  loss  of  appetite,  bad  teeth,  foul  breath,  ennervation,  lassitude, 

to  Mrs  ^ Um*  out  of  ha  r,  baldness,  and  many  other  disorders.  It  is  unsafe  and  torturing  tosttrn.pt 

^enre  yours.  If  of  tobacco  or  snuff  habit  by  sudden  stopping— don't  do  it.  The  correct  method  is  to  eliminate  the  nicotine 
K  !E  la  R  r  T  P°**on,  horn  tn*  system,  strengthen  the  weakened,  irritated  membranes  and  nerves  and  , genuinely  overcome 

ouaVw  '"?•  ,T0U quit  tobacco  and  enjoy  yourself  n  thousand  times  better  while  feeling  always  in  robust  health.  My 

f*  F  “  .'.‘i  th®  Method.  Inexpensive,  reliable.  Also  Secret  Method  for  conquer- 

mailed  if^'S  ,'U  Knowledge.  Full  particulars  including  my  book  on  Tobacco  and  HnufT  Ilablt 

mailed  in  pal  ^  ,D  iA/rtirhr4othi,:  *h°W  t4>0thers'  Thi8  a(lv-  miT  not  at>t>e»r  “S'110-  Mention  if  you  smoke  or  chew. 


STOP 
RUIN !  NQ 
YOUR 
LIFE 


==■■  EDWARD  J,  WoODS )M,: “ S  Frst^mn“Mo“<5rkT 


COJnCAL  FUNNY  FACES. 

•  This  genuine  laugh  producer  is 
made  of  nicely  colored  cardboard. 
A  sharp,  bent  hook  is  at  the  back 
to  attach  it  to  tho  lapel  of  your 
coat.  Hide  one  hand  under  tho 
lapel  and  twitch  the  small,  black 
thread.  It  will  cause  a  red  tongue 
to  dart  in  and  out  of  the  mouth  in 
the  most  comical  manner  imaginable  at  the 
word  of  command.  It  is  very  mystifying,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  a  hearty  laugh. 

Price,  O.  each  hy  mail. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  G2d  St.,  New  York  City. 

X-RAY  WONDER 

This  is  a  wonderful  little 
optical  illusion.  In  use,  you 
apparently  see  the  bones  in 
your  hand,  the  hole  In  a 
pipe-stem,  the  lead  in  a  pen¬ 
cil,  etc.  The  principle  on 
which  it  is  operated  cannot 
be  disclosed  here,  but  it  will  afford  no  end  of 
I  fun  for  any  person  who  .has  one.  Price,  15 
cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

THE  MAGNETIC  TOF. 

A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spiral 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  mo3t  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
the  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects.  Price,  5c.,  post¬ 
paid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

POCKET  SAYINGS  BANK. 

A  perfect  little  bank,  handsomely 
nickel  plated.  Kolas  just  five  dol¬ 
lars  (50  dimes).  It  cannot  be 
opened  until  the  bank  is  full,  when 
it  can  be  readily  emptied  and  re¬ 
locked,  ready  to  be  again  refilled. 
Every  parent  should  see  that  their 
children  have  a  small  savings  bank, 
as  the  early  habit  of  saving  their 
dimes  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Habits  formed  in  early  life  are  sel¬ 
dom  forgotten  in  later  years.  Price 
of  this  little  bank,  I0e.;  3  for  25c.f 
mailed  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

SLICK  TRICK  PENCIL. 

This  one  is  a  hummer!  It  *3 
to  all  appearances  an  ordinary, 
but  exoensive  lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  If  your  friend 
wants  your  pencil  for  a  moment, 
hand  it  to  him.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with  it,  the  end 
instantly  turns  up,  and  he  cannot 
write  a  stroke. 

Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG. 

wJ  1815  Centre  St..  R’klyn.  N.  Y. 

COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little*  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  of  Policeman, 
Chinaman,  and  other 
laughable  figures  as 
shown  in  pictures.  As 
each  figure  is  mounted 
on  a  separate  block,  any 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular 
parade  or  circus  by  print¬ 
ing  the  figures  in  differ- 
With  each  set  of  figures  wo 
send  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  irk  pad  and 
full  instructions.  Children  can  stamp  these 
pictures  on  their  toys,  picture  beoks,  writing 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  they  are  without 
doubt  tho  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
novelty  goth  '  up  in  years.  Price  of  tho  com¬ 
plete  sot  of  "lubber  Stamps,  with  ink  and 
ink  pad,  only  :0c.,  3  sets  for  28c.,  one  dozen 
00c.,  by  mail  postpaid. 

U.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  £. 


ent  positions. 


£3%  Fa/offsfe©  Package  IS  Do 


25  Valentine,  Love  and  Post 
Cards,  30  Good  Luck  Hearts, 
30  Greeting  Mottoes,  30 
Lover’s  Beals,  30  PennanfrTlIofc- 
toes,  30  Love  Mottoes,  7  5  Gum¬ 
med  Greeting  Seals,  73  Lovs 
Verses  and  Toasts  (material  for 
50  Valentines),  all  in  bright  col¬ 
ors,  hearts,  cap  ids,  pretty  girls, 
doves,  bows  and  arrows,  eto. 
Biggest  and  prettiest  collection 
of  Valentine  Oards  and  Favors 
you  ever  saw.  ALL  postpaid 
I©  cents— 3 lots 25c.  Addiesa 
„  STAR  CARD  CO. 
2»  Clinton  SL, CHICAGO 


OF  MAIL  If  yon  want  to  rot  lota  of  anil  from  dlffot* 


K  HIM  !  L  out  Smo— tjond  no  your  iuao  »nd  tddrou 

•vw  m  nr  —and  wo  will  pnt  yonr  name  in  our  Directory.  And  wo  will 
Firs  a1*0  8end  70U  at  onc8> 12  sluaPl0  Osrik.  Id  fine  Pictures,  and  a  larro 
o-ssortxnont  of  curious  and  wonderful  reading  matter.  Writs  teday 
Send  lO  oonts,  coin  or  stamps  for  postage;  and  you  will  rot  lots  of  mall— and 
the  bis  lot  of  presents  besides.  WUdaas*  Ce-326  Ka/isoa  St  .  Chicago 


GREENBACKS 

Pack  of  $1,000  Stage  Bills,  10c;  3  packs,  25c.  Send  for 
a  pack  and  show  the  boys  what  a  WAD  you  carry. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS,  JR.,  Box  90,  Chili,  N.  Y. 


OK  MOONLIGHT  BA7;  I’d  Love  to  Lite  ir 
Loveland;  If  Ion  Talk  In  Your  Sleep;  Oh  Mr.f 

preamMau;  Everybody's  Doin' It:  When  H _ 

‘Was  21  and  You  Were  Sweet  16:  Is  it  Ve.y  Far  to  Heaven:  After 
the  Honeymoon ;  I’m  Going  Back  to  Dixie*  'Alexander's  Rag¬ 
time  Band;  Oh  You  Beautiful  Doll ; Casey  Jones :  Grizzly  Bear: 
Red  Wing:  They  Always  Pick  on  Me;  Put  on  Your  Old  Grey 
Bonnctf  Steamboat  Bill:  Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart:  Roses 
Bring  Dreams  of  You;  Silver  Bell:  Billvj Mysterious  Rag  esc. 
£>VKK  300  Latest  Song  Hits  &  10  pieces  PIANO  MUSIC  for  10& 
Enterprise  Music  Co.,  3348  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago 

HiVESTlIta  FOB  PROFIT  FREE 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  It  is  worth  #10  acory  to  any  man 
intending  to  invest  any  money,  however  small,  who  haa 
invested  money  unproiitably,  or  who  can  save  35  or  more 
par  month,  but  who  hasn't  learned  tho  art  of  investing 
for  profit.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  tho  knowledge  financiers  and  bankers  hide  from 
the  masses.  It  reveals  the  enormous  profits  bankers 
make  and  shows  how  to  m&ketfce  same  profits.  It  explains 
how  stupendous  fortunes  are  madeand  why  made:  how 
$1,000  grows  to  322,000.  To  Introduce  my  magazine  write 
me  now.  I’ll  send  It  elx  months,  absolutely  FREE. 
H.L.  BARBER,  Pub*  52  2  26WJacksea  Bv«i„  Ciicaga.W. 


XbtAM  yotr  foraune.  OLD  COIN  CO., 


»4r«dx  of  oeia«  ikWj  bofor*  1814.  8««d 

IQo  for  oar  Ill.  Coin  V»l*o  Book.  It  may 

£AST  tlst  ST.,  CHICAGO 


TALKING  HEAD 


ASTOriiSNJNG.  MYSTIFYING 
Cause  an  apparently  severed  head  to  open  Its 
eyes  at  command,  talk,  answer  questions.  Start¬ 
ling  Illusion  :  amazes  all.  Just  Imagine  the 
sensation  you  can  create.  This  great  trick  so 
clearly  explained  that  anyone  can  perform  It; 
also  new,  intensely  interesting  Indoor  Game 
of  Baseball,  for  only  10e.  Great  fun. 

MAGIC  SHOP,  Dept.  K,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 

OBACCO  HABiTa”5!“r.XY 

improve  your  health,  prolong  your  life.  No  more  atomaoh 

trouble,  no  foul  breath,  no  heart  weakness.  Regain  manly 
vigor,  culm  nerves,  olear  eyes  and  superior  mentnl  strength. 
Whether  you  chew;  or  emoke  pips,  cigarettes,  eigers,  get  mr  In¬ 
teresting  Tobacco  Book.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Moiled  free. 

i,  WOODS,  228  H,  Staiien  F.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


(O Id  t*  Wanted.  81  to  $690  paid  for 

KJltJ.  KsUliIit  hundreds  of  coins  dated  beforo 
1895.  Send  lOc  for  our  illustrated  coin  value  book. 
4x7;  get  posted.  Clarke  .it  Co.,  Uox95,Le  Itoy,  N.  T 


TEN  BOOKS  FOR  10  CENTS 

l  1-Big  Joke  Book.  2-Book  on  Magic.  3-Book 
onToy  Making.  4-Book  on  Courlanip.  5-Base 
Bo  ll  Book.  6-Dream  Book  &  Fortune  Teller. 
7-Book  Letter  Writer.  8-Cook  Book.  9-Homo 
Entertainer.  10-White  Slave  Btorv  Book. 
All  the  above  by  mall  for  10  cents.  Address. 
P.  QUEEN  CO.,  Andover,  Ohio. 


REMEDY  sent  to  you  on  J?KF.*  TRIAL. 
If  it  cures,  send  $1.00;  if  not.  don't. 
Give  express  office.  Write  today,  TV.  K. 
Bterliue,  837  Ohio  Ave.,  Sidney.  Ohio, 


TIIE  MAGIC  NATL. 

A  common  nail  Is  given 
for  examination,  and  then  ln- 
•tartly  shown  pierced  through 
the  finger;  and  yet,  when 
taken  out,  the  finger  Is  found 
to  bo  perfectly  uninjured, 
and  the  nail  la  again  given 
to  be  examined.  Nicely  finished. 

Price.  10c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  \V.  62d  8t.,  New  York  City. 

THIS  Fi.tGER  THROUGH  THE  HAT. 

Having  borrowed  a  hat  from 
your  friend,  push  your  finger 
through  the  crown  of  it,  and  it 
Is  soon  to  move  about.  Though 
very  amusing  to  others,  the  owner  of  the  hat 
floes  not  see  the  joke,  but  thinks  It  meanness 
to  destroy  his  hat;  yet  when!  It  is  returned  it 
s  perfectly  uninjured.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  INK  BLOT  JOKER. 

Fool  Your  Friend*, 
— The  greatest  novel- 
ty  of  the  age!  Have 
a  joke  which  makes 
everybody  laugh. 
More  fun  than  any 
other  novelty  that 
has  been  shown  in  years.  Place  It  on  a  desk, 
tablecloth,  oi  any  piece  of  furniture,  as  shown 
In  the  above  cut,  near  some  valuable  papers, 
or  on  fine  wearPjg  apparel.  Watch  the  re¬ 
sult!  Oh,  Gee!  Price,  15c.  each,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  388  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  TOPS 

Something  new  for  the 
boys.  A  top  you  can 

spin  without  a  string. 
This  is  a  decided  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  of  largo 

size,  made  of  brass,  and 
has  a  heavy  balance 
rim.  The  shank  con¬ 

tains  a  powerful  spring 
and  has  an  outer  casing.  The  top  of  tho 
shank  has  a  milled  edge  for  winding  It  up. 
When  wound,  you  merely  lift  the  outer  cas¬ 
ing.  and  the  top  spins  at  such  a  rapid  speed 
that  the  balance  rim  keeps  it  going  a  long 
time.  Without  doubt  tho  handsomest  and 
best  top  >n  the  market. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


FITTT. 

Also  known  as  a 
Japaneso  butterfly.  A 
pleasing  novelty  on- 
closed  in  an  envelope. 
When  the  envelope  Is 
opened  Fifll  will  fly 
out  through  the  air 
for  several  yards. 
Made  of  colored  paper 
to  represent  a  butter¬ 
fly  six  Inches  wide.  Price,  10c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  2Gth  St„  N.  Y. 


DEAD  SHOT  SQUIRT  PISTOL. 

If  you  shoot  a  ma* 
with  this  “gun”  he  will 
be  too  mad  to  accept 
the  ancient  excuse — "I 
didn’t  know  it  was 
loaded.”  It  loads  easily 
with  a  full  charge  of 
water,  and  taking  aim,  press  the  rubber  bulb 
at  tho  butt  of  the  Pistol,  when  a  small  stream 
of  water  is  Bquirted  Into  his  face.  The  best 
thing  to  do  then  Is  to  pocket  your  gun  and 
run.  There  are  “loads  of  fun”  in  this  wicked 
little  joker,  which  looks  like  a  real  revolver, 
trigger,  cock,  chambers,  barrel  and  all.  Price 
only  7c. ;  4  for  25c.;  one  dozen  60c.  by  maul 
postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1813  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


FINGER  MOUSE. 

We  need  hardly  tell 
3rou  about  this  great 
novelty.  It  has  proven 
one  of  tho  greatest  sell¬ 
ers  ever  put  on  the 
market.  The  men  on 
the  street  have  sold 
nearly  a  million,  and 
every  day  the  demand 
for  them  is  growing. 
The  .head  is  like  a  mouse  in  every  respect. 
The  “body”  is  also  like  a  mouse  but  is  hollow, 
allowing  the  index  finger  to  slip  into  it.  While 
you  are  sitting  at  the  dinner  table,  one  of 
your  friends  who  is  “in  on  the  trick”  says 
she  Just  saw  a  mouse  and  a  moment  or  two 
after  the  head  of  the  mouse  is  seen  to  creep 
up  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  Can  you 
Imagine  the  surprise  and  consternation?  There 
are  a  thousand  other  stunts  you  can  play  with 
this  mouse,  such  as  slipping  it  out  of  your 
sleeve,  your  pockets,  etc.  This  trick  is  very 
popular  with  the  ladies.  Price  by  mail.  10c. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


DELUSION  TRICK. 

A  magic  lltt.*  box  In  three 
part*  that  la  vary  mystify¬ 
ing  to  thoac  not  In  the  trick. 
A  coin  placed  on  a  pl«e«  of 
paper  disappears  by  dropping 
a  nickel  ring  around  It  from 
the  magic  box.  Made  of  hard 
wood  two  inches  In  diameter.  Price,  12«. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE  ELK  HEAD  PUZZLE. 

Just  out,  and  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  puzzles  on 
the  market.  The  stunt  Is  to 
separate  the  antlers  and  re¬ 
join  them.  It  looks  easy,  but 
try  It  and  you  will  admit  that 
It  is  without  exception  the  best 
puzzle  you  have  ever  seen.  you  can’t  leave 
it  alone.  Made  of  silvered  metal. 

Price,  12c.;  3  for  3Cc.,  sent  by  mall,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  SAW 
PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  contains 
twenty-one  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  finished; 
take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together 
same  as  illustrated. 
Everybody  would  like 
to  try  it,  as  it  is  very 
fascinating.  Price,  by 
mall,  postpaid, 
each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  X.  Y. 


NEW  TBer-CENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN* 


On®  of  tho  most  peculiar  and  mystifying 
pens  on  tho  market.  It  requires  no  ink.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  te  dip  it  In  water,  and  it 
will  write  for  an  Indefinite  period.  The  secret 
can  only  be  learned  by  procuring  one.  and  ysu 
can  make  It  c,  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
amusement  by  claiming  to  your  friends  what 
It  can  do  and  then  demonstrating  the  feet 
Moreover,  it  is  a  good  pen,  fit  for  practical  use" 
and  will  never  leak  ink  into  your  pocket  as  a 
defective  fountain  pen  might  do. 

Price,  10c,  each  by  mail. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2bth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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TO  READ 


"Moving  Picture 

A  V.'eeldi  Magazine  flavoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players  ::  Absolutely  tise  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

5  CENTS  A  COPY 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DEOICN8 


THIRTY  TWO  PAGES 
FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 


Now  portraits  of  aotora  and  actrcssea  ovory  w#ek  -  Got  n  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine,  and  see  whet  It  la 

EVERY  HUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories.  baaed  on  the  latent  and  beat  Aims,  each  profusely  Illustrated  with  flne  half-tones  of  scenes  In  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  roost  celebrated  Photoplay  actoro  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  dim  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplay*. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  yon  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  Interest  both  young  and  old 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  st-amn*.  amj  *  in  n 
yon  the  latest  number  issued. 


TOUSEY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  Street 


New  York 


I  &  3  *  K  s  .  v  *,  *  r  ■  ' 
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788  Fred 

789  Fred 
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792  Fred 

793  Fred 
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795  Fred 

796  Fred 
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799  Fred 

800  Fred 

801  Fred 

802  Fred 

803  Fred 

804  Fred 

805  Fred 
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809  Fred 

810  Fred 

811  Fred 

812  Fred 

813  Fred 

814  Fred 

815  Fred 

816  Fred 

817  Fred 

818  Fred 


- LATEST  ISSUES - 

Fearnot’s  Revenge;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 
Fearnot's  Trap;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

Fearnot  at  Harvard;  or.  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale 
Fearnot’s  Ruse;  or.  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 
Fearnot  in  Manila;  or,  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 
Fearnot’s  Lariat;  or.  How  He  Caught  His  Man. 

Fearnot’s  Wild  West  Show  ;  or,  The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth 
Fearnot's  Great  Tour ;  or,  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 
Fearnot’s  Minstrels;  or,  Terry’s  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man 
Fearnot  and  the  Duke ;  or,  Battling  a  Fortune  Hunter 
Fearnot’s  Day ;  or,  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 

Fearnot  in  the  South  ;  or,  Out  With  Old  Bill  Bland. 
Fearnot's  Museum  ;  or.  Backing  Knowledge  With  Fun. 
Fearnot’s  Athletic  School  ;  or.  Making  Brain  and  Brawn. 
Fearnot  Mystified ;  or.  The  Disappearance  of  Terry  Olcott. 
Fearnot  and  the  Governor;  or,  Working  Hard  to  Save  a  Life. 
Fearnot's  Mistake;  or,  Up  Against  His  Match. 

Fearnot  in  Texas;  or,  Terry’s  Man  From  Abilene. 

Fearnot  As  a  Sheriff :  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Desperate  Gang 
Fearnot  Baffled  ;  or.  Outwitted  by  a  Woman. 

Fearnot’s  Wit ;  and  How  It  Saved  His  Life. 

Fearnot’s  Great  Prize :  or.  Working  Hard  to  Win. 

Fearnot  at  Bay  ;  or,  His  Great  Fight  for  Life. 

Fearnot’s  Disguise ;  or,  Following  a  Strange  Clew. 
Fearnot’s  Moose-Hunt ;  or.  Adventures  in  the  Maine  Woods. 
Fearnot's  Oratory  ;  or,  Fun  at  the  Girls’  High  School. 
Fearnot’s  Big  Heart ;  or,  Giving  the  Poor  a  Chance. 
Fearnot  Accused  ;  or,  Tricked  by  a  Villain. 

Fearnot's  Pluck  ;  or,  Winning  Against  Odds. 

Fearnot’s  Deadly  Peril ;  or,  His  Narrow  Escape  From  Ruin. 
Fearnot’s  Wild  Ride ;  or.  Saving  Dick  Duncan’s  Life. 
Fearnot's  Long  Chase ;  or.  Trailing  a  Cunning  Villain. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Shot,  and  How  It  Saved  a  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Common  Sense;  or.  The  Best  Wav  Out  of  Trouble. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Find  ;  or,  Saving  Terry  Ofcott’s  t  ortune. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Silvery  Tongue:  or.  Winning  an  Angry  Mob. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Strategy  :  or,  Outwitting  a  Troublesome  Couple. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Little  .Joke;  or.  Worrying  Dick  and  Tern 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Muscle:  or.  Holding  Ills  Own  Against  Odds. 

Fred  Fearnot  On  Hand:  or,  Showing  Up  at  the  Bight  '1  me. 
Fred  Fearnot  s  Puzzle;  or.  Working  the  Bunco  Sleerers. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn;  cr,  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Wager ;  or,  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  St.  Simon’s ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Georgia 
Island. 

Fred  Fearnot  Deceived;  or.  After  the  Wrong  Man 
Fred  Fearnot's  Charity  :  or,  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  ’’The  Judge”  ;  or.  Heading  Off  the  Lynchers. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Clown;  or.  Saving  the  Old  Man's  Place. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Fine  Work  ;  or.  Up  Against  a  Crank. 


Fred  Fearnot's  Bad  Break  ;  or,  What  Happened  to  Jones. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Round  Up  ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on  the  Ranch. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Giant ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  in  Cheyenne. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Cool  Nerve;  or.  Giving  It  Straight  to  the  Boys. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Way  :  or,  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  a  Fix  ;  or,  The  Blackmailer’s  Game. 

I-Ted  Fearnot  as  a  “Broncho  Buster”  ;  or,  A  Great  Time  in  the 
Wild  West. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Ilis  Mascot ;  or,  Evelyn’s  Fearless  Ride. 


Fred  Fearnot's  Strong  Arm  :  or.  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Tenderfoot” ;  or.  Having  Fun  With  the 
Cowboys. 

Fred  Fearnot  Captured  ;  or.  In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker ;  or,  A  Schemer's  Trap  to  Ruin  Him. 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  OKACI’LIM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  Instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  i>.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  II.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
— A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES.  —Giving  complete  instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OK.  BOOK  OF 
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ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about  There's  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises  Em¬ 
bracing  ihirV;-flve  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUII  I) 
A  BOAT.— Fully  illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  gl\en  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating.  y  “ 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
R  EC  I  TAT  ION  S.  Con  t  a  i  n  i  n  g  the  mostp’qmln 
selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect 
Irench  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 
No.  28  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES^ 
Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR 

mT;VHr>  £Ly,  ph.ou'd  know  how  Inventions  orig¬ 
inated.  This  book  explains  them  all.  glvlna 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cts.  per  copy 
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instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER 

— Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular*  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  beok.  Full  of  practical  illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY'  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 
Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  boek,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  In  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS  — A  useful  and  in-’ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRVPS 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles’ 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
51 EN  S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book 
N«.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 

STUMP  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied 
lortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men's  Jokes.  Just  the  thing 
tor  home  amusement  and  amateur  show*.- 
No.  43  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
•  C  obtaining  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag- 
leal  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public. 
Also  tricks  with  cards.  Incantations,  etc. 

4<-  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  ,\\  VI. 
n  M.-A,  *rand  collection  of  Album  \>r»es 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion;  embra^ 
Ing  Lines  of  Love.  Affection.  Sentiment  MiV 
™°r.  Respect,  and  Condolence-  als,> 

Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Wedding*. 

striVY.  im  'tv'.r  V*  NK"  YORK  MIN. 
SJHLL  Gl  IDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK  -  nu- 

thing  new  and  very  InstructBe.  Kverv  K  * 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  It  contains  fT.n 
Instructions  for  organising  an  amateur  min 
strel  troupe.  min¬ 
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